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ELECTRICITY AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


LECTRIC power standards, like Mr. Wells’ 

Martians, are cautiously striding on their long legs 

all over the country. It is mankind, however, who 

has won this war of the worlds, and the domesticated 
Martians are a new kind of cow which we have only to tap 
to procure unlimited power. What will be the effect of 
this new cattle on country life? They will alter the land- 
scape by their actual presence. But in a much greater 
degree they may lead to the re-building and re-planning of 
the countryside. Not only new plant for farming, but 
factories and cottage industries will undoubtedly grow 
up where a herd of Martians is kept. Unless supervision 
is exercised from the first by means of Regional Planning 
Schemes, the power lines will surpass the new roads as 
an agency for hasty and ill-judged development. 

One of the most interesting Regional Planning 
Reports to have been published recently is that by 
Mr. W. R. Davidge, dealing with South Buckingham- 
shire and Thames-side. The district is a peculiar one, 
for it manages to combine intensive industry with 
what is, in many ways, the most unspoilt countryside 
in the Home Counties. It is a country of -downs and 
beechwoods, villages apparently somnolent, but actually 
more industrious than most. Last week the village of 
West Wycombe, recently acquired in its entirety by the 
Royal Society of Arts, was illustrated in Country Lire. 
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Alongside an “‘ old-world ” street, lying between a park and 
a sweep of downland, we were shown some of the chi; 
factories. The village and its factories are typical of 
Chilterns, where industries have been carried on for ov. 
three centuries, for the most part in cottages or in worksh.)»5 
adjoining. In his Report Mr. Davidge points out t! 
till recently, communications round Aylesbury, Maidenh, 
Beaconsfield and Wycombe were very bad, while © ¢ 
materials required for the industries were widely distribu J. 
Consequently, there were no manufacturing centres, ‘1 
the modern sense of the term, and lace-making, st: ~~ 
plaiting and chair-making were carried on in cott °:s 
all over the region. Another local industry is that of |. - 
building, which must be of respectable antiquity, t 
assumed its present conditions about a century ago. S ¢ 
the war a development of a very different kind has conver . 4 
the fields round Slough and Cippenham, which follo. +s 
of the Eton Beagles used to regard as some of their 
country, into a thoroughly industrialised area. 

But one characteristic common to the industrial ts 
of Slough and Wycombe and to the forest land + ar 
which they lie is a general absence of smoke, owing to ‘|1e 
prevalent use of electric power. ‘The Report makes sie 
interesting forecasts of the probable effects of the » cw 
electricity supply schemes. ‘They will provide powe~ in 
quantity and at a cheap rate to rural areas which hith:+to 
have relied on agriculture for support since the dec'ine 
of cottage industry. It seems likely that works will move 
back to the country when supplies of cheap electricity 
are available. ‘‘ This should enable,” says Mr. Davidge, 
“the establishment of cottage industries to be a practical 
undertaking, and may lead to vigorous manufacturing 
activity in light industries in what are now purely agri- 
cultural centres.” 

Many of those who live in country districts, while 
welcoming the spread of cheap electricity, are fearful that 


it will, directly or indirectly, spoil the countryside. ‘l'hey 
visualise an industrialising process such as that now taking 
place to the north and north-west of London. ‘lhe 


Regional Planning Report on North Middlesex, by Messrs. 
Adams, Thompson and Fry, is much less hopeful than that 
by Mr. Davidge. The region must have been one of large 
commons and ‘“ gentlemen’s seats”’ not long ago, and 
even since the war it was, to most Londoners, the most 
accessible tract of pleasant country. But, to-day, facturies 
and housing schemes seem to be covering the whole district, 
and the most that the Report dares to envisage is the gradual 
formation of a “ green belt” from Ruislip Reservoir, va 
Harrow Weald Common, Totteridge and Trent Park, 
towards Epping Forest. But, given intelligent control, 
South Buckinghamshire should never be brought to such : 
pass as Middlesex. The former Report emphatically 
recommends the limitation of industrial developme: to 
areas within easy access of the centres already estab!s 4, 
so that the Chilterns and Thames Valley may be _ pt 
uncontaminated. The recent improvement, moreov. >f 
low-voltage electric lines, such as would be used in il 
areas, enables the cables to be carried nearer the ¢g1 1 
than was formerly possible, so that the cable lines thems: 5 
need cause no more damage to scenery than the tele: 
poles now generally tolerated. On heath land, supp 
fir poles could be used which would harmonise with : 
landscape, and on the chalk hills Mr. Davidge 1 
mends concrete supports as suitable to the prevalent « 
schemes. In such hilly districts he emphasises that e 
lines should be carried unobtrusively along the va >, 
rather than along the crests, where they certainly v 4 
destroy the peace of the skyline. The Electricity © 
missioners, anxious to cause as little harm as possible t: 
countryside, have already conferred with the Counci! 
the Preservation of Rural England regarding worl 
Oxfordshire. If the Chilterns and Thames Valley cai 
electrified unobtrusively, we may look forward to an 
of country life in which beauty and prosperity maj 
united with the age-long tradition of the soil. 
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houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY Lire be granted, except 
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URING the past week the body of Ferdinand 
Foch, Marshal of France and Field-Marshal in 
the British Army, has been laid to rest. More, 
perhaps, even than the deaths of Lord Ypres 
| Lord Haig this solemn event has brought back to the 
rion those long years of stress and trial during which 
sons marched shoulder to shoulder with the sons 
’ France, and reaped their common victory only when 
Foch they found a common leader. ‘To-day the peoples 
the whole Empire share the sorrow of France, their 
irtner and ally in the hard and bitter struggle. Foch 
is a great soldier. Whether he was among the greatest 
ysterity may decide, not we, who are too close to see 
early. What we know is that his command brought 
ictory to the Allies, that his vigour of mind, his indomitable 
courage and his supreme confidence triumphed over all 
obstacles. So long as England lives the name of Foch 
shall never die. 





F houses have spirits of their own—-and, after all, one 
remarks that a house has a good or an unpleasant 
atmosphere, so why not a spirit >—there must be some 
excitement just now among those on the “ other side.” 
The ghosts of the great houses that used to line Holborn 
and the Strand and to look out on the Bloomsbury squares, 
Northumberland House and the private palaces in Whitehall, 
and the newly arrived spirits of Devonshire and Grosvenor 
Houses, will be preparing to welcome that of Lansdowne 
House. It has put up a good fight, but now the last bulwark 
of Mayfair against the cosmopolitan army of Piccadilly 
has fallen. All must regret the passing of those elegant 
Adam rooms associated with a hundred and fifty years of 
Whig statesinanship. To an older generation Lansdowne 
House stood for what was most choice in politics and art. 
But lately it has been a pathetic relic of a more civilised 
age. Many must have felt, when they visited the recent 
exhibition, that they were assisting at a great house’s 
obsequies—a grisly wake, where the corpse was decked out 
in finery borrowed from far and near. The conditions 
that brought such mansions into existence have passed 
way for better or worse, and expensive dignity has to give 
place to still more expensive comfort. 


} OR the first time a complete list of Ancient Monuments 

scheduled under the Act of 1913 has been published 
’y H.M. Commissioners of Works. Since 1921 short 
‘ts have been issued from time to time, but no book 
»vering the whole schedule. Altogether, the names of 
1ore than 2,500 monuments are given, of which perhaps 
alf are prehistoric earthworks, barrows or stone circles. 
‘hese it is most important to record first, because they are 
ost liable to be defaced by building or agricultural works ; 
‘ut there is no definite time limit to the word ancient, and a 
suilding as young, comparatively, as the County Hall at 
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Abingdon finds a place. ‘“‘ The primary object of the list,” 
it is stated in an introductory note, “‘ is to register the fact 
that the preservation of these monuments is of national 
importance and to enlist the interest of the owners and of 
others in their protection.” To this end the Commis- 
sioners offer expert advice to those who own scheduled 
monuments and, where necessary, undertake to carry out 
repairs at the cost of the State. The publication, which 
should be of very general interest, costs 1s., and may be 
obtained at H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House. 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 


KIRBY HALL is not, of course, in the list, for the 

Office of Works has only just decided to take charge 
of this remarkable building. It is worth many prehistoric 
mounds, and deserves restoration better than some of the 
fragmentary abbeys and castles on which the Office of 
Works has been spending money. Built by John 
Thorpe in about 1570, Kirby, which became a home of 
the famous Sir Christopher Hatton, is the most accom- 
plished product of Elizabethan architecture, even without 
the improvements given it fifty years later by Inigo Jones. 
In the Napoleonic Wars it was suggested as a safe retreat 
for George III, but towards the end of last century it was 
allowed to fall into disrepair, and, till recently, was 
degenerating into ruin. Yet, before the war, it was still 
perfect enough for rumours to be heard that somebody 
was going to make it habitable again. Parts of it are still 
glazed and roofed, and retain some of their fine woodwork. 
The Office of Works, which has done so much to preserve 
the relics of the Middle Ages, has at length to deal with 
a worthy representative of the Early Renaissance. 


FIRST MORNING OF SPRING. 
The thrush now lifts a pearl-pale throat 
To the unaccustomed sun ; 
And flutes, ‘Can you believe it? Can you believe it ? 
Sweet! Sweet! It has begun!” 
The blackbird slides along a stave 
Of melody serenely grave : 
‘*Didn’t I tell you, darling, 
That joy was coming soon ? 
Can you hear me? Won't you answer ? 
Do you like my tune?” 
The chaffinch chirps, “ Here it is, dear me! 
Here it is! Here it is! I’m as busy as can be.” 
And the starlings whistle, ““How many beans make five ? 
We don’t care! It’s good to be alive.” 
Ah, but—‘‘ Too beautiful! Far, far too beautiful! ”’ 
Croon the lamenting doves: 
And “I cannot bear it; let me go hence!”’ 
Falls the lonely voice that is Love’s. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER, 


T is not very easy to be strictly impartial about the 
University Boat Race. Naturally, those who were at 
either Oxford or Cambridge are not, and, apart from them, 
the general public has a knack of decking itself in either 
dark or light blue ribbons and, for no particular reason, 
feeling vehemently on behalf of one side or the other. 
If, however, there be any quite impartial person, he would 
probably say that it was a good thing that, in this centenary 
year, Cambridge should win, and so make the score all 
square. ‘There seems a certain appropriateness about it. 
It was generally believed that Cambridge would win, but 
most people were hardly prepared for so easy a victory. 
There is always a sympathy with the under-dog, and in 
these lean years of Oxford since the war there has probably 
been an unconscious tendency to proclaim Oxford’s chances 
a little brighter than they have really been. In fact, when 
the struggle came there was but one crew in it. The losers 
rowed themselves out to the last brave inch, and they could 
do no more. 


F the result of the Boat Race was expected, that of the 
Sports was not. It seemed that, with the change from 
Queen’s Club to Stamford Bridge, Oxford were going to 
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‘break the spell of ill luck and start, perhaps, a new era. 
Yet Cambridge, with a comparatively new and untried 
team, not only won, but won comfortably by seven events 
to four. They got a flying start by winning the Hundred, 
which the prophets had assigned to Oxford, and they never 
looked back. The Mile was a great race, and Townend, 
though he just lost, will be a thorn in the Cambridge side 
for two or three years to come. He ran Green to a couple 
of yards in a very good time, and no more could have been 
expected of him. The shattering blow to Oxford was the 
loss of the Quarter. Leigh Wood, with his great strength 
and mighty, impressive stride, should have been able to 
get well inside 5osecs. Perhaps he took too much out of 
himself in making his own pace, but, whatever the cause, 
nothing can rob Tchitcherine of the glory of a finely judged 
race and a great win. ‘Tisdall’s win in the Low Hurdles 
was another excellent feat. He will be fully as troublesome 
to Oxford in the future as Townend will be to Cambridge. 


PRAISE is always welcome, and a little piece of it which 
has come to us from an Indian contemporary is so 
pleasantly phrased that we hope that our readers may 
enjoy it as much as we have done. “ No periodical in 
the world,” says our kind admirer, “ brings the Home 
life of England so near to the reader as does COUNTRY 
Lire, the atmosphere of which seems redolent of the scent 
of new-mown hay, the cattle byre and other honest odours 
which make the average Englishman’s nostrils quiver with 
‘gratification and longing satisfied.” These words are 
almost too poignant for those who sit in an office where 
the honest odours of Covent Garden make their nostrils 
quiver with only a very moderate gratification and a longing 
satisfied all too easily. Nevertheless, we cannot but be 
thankful for so stately a magnificence of compliment. 


FOR the fifth time in six years the Army beat the Royal 

Navy last week. At first Fortune seemed to favour 
the Senior Service, for in less than ten minutes Arthur 
Young had retired with a broken collar-bone, but before 
half-time H. C. Browne, about the best forward on the 
Navy side, had gone off with a cracked rib, and even before 
that happened the Army had begun to show very clearly 
their superiority outside the scrummage. ‘Times have 
changed, indeed, since the days when the Navy halves, 
Davies and Kershaw, enabled their side to win the Champion- 
ship outright for some years in succession. Last Saturday, 
half-back was the weakest point in the Navy play, and 
the breakdown of this vital link between forwards and 
three-quarters decided the issue. The passing of the 
Army backs was by no means perfect, but it was infinitely 
better than that of their opponents. The Navy forwards 
were a hefty lot of men and they were pretty good in getting 
the ball in the scrummages, but their heeling was slow 
and their play in the loose was clumsy. The outstanding 
man on the Army side was A. L. Novis, the versatile 
Oxford player, who on this occasion was playing at centre 
three-quarter. Aslett also did much that was good, although 
he has lost some of the dash which distinguished his play 
two years ago ; the duel between him and Sladen, colleagues 
of the week before in the England team, was always 
interesting. This match virtually brings to a close the 
important games of the season, though we have still to try 
conclusions with France, in Paris, and with the French 
Army, at Twickenham. 


MAJOR SEGRAVE has now added to his laurels the 

winning of the world’s motor boat speed championship, 
in addition to the world’s land speed record. In the motor 
boat race he had to face Commodore Gar Wood’s Miss 
America VII over a twelve-mile course, and it was nine 
years since the American holder had been beaten. Segrave’s 
triumph on sea was not, perhaps, as spectacular as his 
great land run, but it was also hazardous. As it was, he 
finished with his boat half full of water, despite the fitting 
of two automatic baling devices. The double win will 
have a great effect in maintaining British engineering 
prestige in all parts of the world. Motor boat racing is 
at present largely dominated by American ideas and design, 
and it has only recently become popular in this country. 
The impetus the sport will derive from this championship 
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is enormous, and it is more than possible that Segrave’s 
success will prove an important economic stimulant to 
new British industry. 


A MATEUR boxing is, admittedly, far better sport t! 

“~ the professional variety, and it is certainly far jolli- 
to watch. The Amateur Boxing Association now has 
take the Royal Albert Hall in order to accommodate ; 
annual championship meeting. The sport grows stead 
in popularity, and even if, in the pressure of our mode 
days, we are less Corinthian in style than were our prec - 
cessors, the rivalry is no less vigorous. The champi: 
of the London clubs compete with the pick of talent fi: | 
the Army and the Air Force, while the Navy sends enthu. - 
asts trained under difficulties on rolling decks. ‘| « 
contests are short, sharp and, as a rule, remarkable 
good clean boxing and a very high standard of sportsm 
ship. The encouragement given to boxing through 
the Services by our remodelled physical training syst . 
produces some very fine young athletes, and these conte: 
where all branches of the Services compete against 95 
less highly skilled young civilians, are splendid exhibitic 5 
of the enduring quality of what is, after all, one of 
oldest of our traditional sports. 


THE MESSENGERS. 
You came with hushed compassionate voice 
And told me, while the sun still shone 
The birds continued to rejoice 
And my stiff hands went stitching on. 


You had no need to speak: I knew; 
The wind’s voice all night long was loud 
To tell me; it was plain to view 

In moon and stars and drifting cloud. 


When first we spoke and thought of war 
I knew that on a certain day 

By fate made bitter long before 
Someone would come to me, and say— 


And say, although no need there were, 
What you not first but last have said— 
So many lips of earth and air 

Have thronged to whisper “ He is dead.” 


Yes, years ago, when he and I 
Were happy, nights of storm would bring 
This knowledge, and my heart would die 
Strangled in its foreshadowing— 


No blow too sudden for belief, 

Only what I have always known 

Since the first seed of my first grief 

Stirred at my heart, in childhood sown. 
VALENTINE FANE, 


~HE severe outbreak of heath fires which has charac’ *- 
ised the warm dry spell is serious. Had the wi: ‘s 
been higher, there is little doubt that the extent of dam ze 
to property would have been far greater. The origi >f 
these outbreaks is obscure, and though in many c °s 
we may suspect intention, in others there is little dt 
that they are due to carelessness and have their so 
in the smouldering cigarette. It is also unfortun: 
clear that they are far more common during week-e 
when the countryside is invaded by the town-dwe: 
than they are during the week. The danger of tl 
fires is barely recognised by those who have never s 
one, but infinite damage is done not only to the comme >, 
but to plantations, orchards and small enclosures, @.\ 
there is risk to houses. ‘The reiterated appeals to motor. ‘ 
and others to exercise the greatest care seem to have lit ¢ 
effect, and any fine week-end one may see otherw: : 
innocent family parties enjoying a picnic tea and a kett' 
boiling merrily on a dangerous little stove. Nothing bt 
a few vigorous examples where penalties are enforced an‘ 
damages exacted will check this casual behaviour. ‘The 
task of supervision is one beyond the powers of the sma!l 
local constabulary forces, but if emergency instructions 
were issued to the special constabulary, local specials could 
in some measure protect their own areas. 
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THE MEYNELL HUNT 


( S. McCann. 


PF om", HIS short article will make, as I hope, an opportune 
appearance because it comes at the end of one of the 
several definite periods in the history of this famous 
pack—the termination of Sir Harold Nutting’s nine 
seasons’ mastership. It is the second longest individual 

m ‘ership of these hounds in the whole of their career, and 

is: oly beaten by that of the renowned founder, Mr. Hugo Charles 

M nell Ingram, whose dates were 1816-69, when only death 

in rvened to close the connection. 

Mr. R. W. Chandos-Pole was connected as Master of these 
ho nds alone and with Mr. Hamar Bass (from 1886) for seven 
se cons, and Mr. Gerald Hardy for eight seasons alone (1903-11) 
an‘! one season (I91i—-12) with Sir William Bass. So when I 
sav that we have arrived at the end of another chapter in Meynell 
history, it will be admitted that I “‘ have reason.’’ It is, further- 
more, a very interesting chapter, because it is not one of a collec- 
tion of short stories, but links up, particularly where hound 
history is concerned, with the two before it: with Mr. Gerald 
Hardy’s very closely through that old Cheshire dog Why Not 
(1904), which came as a whelp during that Master’s reign, and with 
Mr. Chandos-Pole’s a bit more remotely, but closely in another 
way, because that Master was always, and still is, fonder of a 
dog hound than he is of the most beautiful bitch that ever danced 
over the ridge and furrow in the wake ofa flying fox. The Meynell 
dog pack is, I think, of outstanding excellence, and I say this 
in no desire to disparage the “‘ladies.’’ It is said of Mr. Chandos- 
Pole that he would rather motor twenty miles to a Meynell fixture 
to see the Meynell dog hounds than walk outside his own gates 
to have a look at the bitch pack. Everyone has his own fancies, 
but to some of us a good hound is a good hound whatever the 
sex. Bitches, as a rule, are held to show more fashion than 
dogs and are held to be faster, but I have seen some dog packs 
that would beat the most beautiful of the ladies for looks, and 
also gallop them off their legs when it came to racing after 
their quarry. This does not always happen, of course, and 
probably, on an all-round reckoning, the bitch packs in England 
are the quicker. I think, however, to name those I know and 
have met more or less recently, that the Meynell, Bicester 
and Middleton dog hounds would give the quickest bitch packs 
in the world all their time to remain upsides with them. 

The Bicester 
bitch pack and the 
Quorn bitch pack 
are the well ack- 
nowledged star 
turns for drive and 
pace, but I do not 
think that they 
have much “on” 
the dog packs I 
have named quite 
at random and 
because I know 
them personally. 
I think the Mey- 
nell dog pack is a 
very good-looking 
one, and I am not 
so sure that Mr. 
Chandos-Pole may 
not be quite justi- 
fied in his predi- 
lection. It is said 
in the country 
that he has always 
been fonder of a 
dog hound than 
of a bitch. Mr. 
Gerald Hardy, 
the other notable 





iR HAROLD NUTTING, M.F.H., THE 
PRESENT MASTER. 





Portraits by Keturah-Collings. 





THE MASTER, WITH THE HOUNDS AND HUNT SERVANTS. Copyright. 


Meynell Master I have mentioned, is still to the fore, though sorely 
afflicted where his sight is concerned ; and Sir William Bass, a 
third Meynell Master of recent times, hunts with them and has 
the reputation of being one of those who insist upon being “‘ swept 
out with crumbs,” for it is related of him that he has never 
been known to go home till hounds do! The old names are well 
preserved, including, of course, that of Vernon, for the present 
peer’s ancestor had fifty couples of hounds in 1793 (Talbot and 
Meynell blood). ‘‘ Cecil”’ said of them that ‘‘a cross between 
the stock of Osbaldeston’s Furrier and Lord Vernon’s Rocket is 
said to have produced the stoutest hounds in the world.” 

The old names will be carried on in the Mastership which 
will commence next season, for Mr. Hilton Green’s joint is 
Major Bertram Hardy, who is a kinsman of Mr. Gerald Hardy, 
and eldest son of Sir Reginald Hardy. 

It is always a wrench when an association of long standing 
has to be severed by circumstances, and particularly so in the 
case of a Master who has bred a pack of hounds during his reign. 
It is so in Sir Harold Nutting’s case, for the present Meynell 
pack are more rather than less his own “ children.”” He used 
the famous Why Not blood, bringing in Quorn Harper, which 
he also used extensively, giving him the bitches with lines 
back to Why Not, and so the family connection was main- 
tained. You could not draw a hound in this kennel which 
had not got a line back to Why Not or Harper. Mr. Gerald 
Hardy was not particularly struck with Why Not when he 
came in a basket with Sampler and some other whelps from 
the South Cheshire, but he soon changed his ideas. Why Not 
was sent out to walk to Mr. J. Shipton, who was then one of 
the leading farmers in the country and is still on the Hunt 
Committee representing the farmers. Mr. Shipton said nothing, 
but, [I fancy, he must have chuckled when Why Not went 
to Peterborough and won all along the line as an unentered 
hound, his victories including the Championship. The verdict 
of the Peterborough judges was most handsomely endorsed 
by what he did in the field, for if ever a hound proved himself 
no carpet knight,so trim but in a fight a champion grim, it was 
Why Not. He takes his place in the distinguished gallery, some 
of the other pictures in which are Grafton Woodman (1892), 
Belvoir Dexter (1895), Brocklesby Aimwell (1902), Lord Galway’s 
Woldsman (1903), 
and some of those 
great Warwick- 
shire paladins like 
Tancred (1895), 
Tuscan _ (1897), 
Harper (1905) and 
Solomon (1907). 

I mention these 
hounds merely as 
examples, but, of 
course, do not say 
that they exhaust 

the list. Why Not 

has_ written his =i 
name in other 
places besides the 
Meynell country, 

and anyone who is 
interested can 
study the Middle- 

ton and Bramham 
kennel books with 
advantage. Il 
never saw Why are. 
Not, bat I have nin s 
seen sO many of : 
his descendants, 

both in the Mey- MR. HILTON GREEN, M.F.H., THE NEW 
JOINT MASTER. 
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BARONET (left) AND TAKE 


Yorkshire and elsewhere, 
that I feel that he is an 
intimate friend. 

Quorn Harper (1917), 
the other dog which has 
done so much in this 
kennel and which carried 
on, as may be said, where 
Why Not left off, was 
bought by Sir Harold 
Nutting in 1919 during 
his North Shropshire 
mastership and he put 
him on during that season. 
This hound was bred in 
the Quorn kennels’ by 
Captain Frank Forester 
and was by the Quorn 
Rambler (1915) out of 
their Hazy (1913). Cap- 
tain Forester gave him 
to Major Jim Barry, and 
this gentleman lent him to 
the Meath for one season. 
It was from Major Barry 
that Sir Harold Nutting 
bought him, and if 
you are desirous of find- 
ing out what sort of a 
stud hound he i proved 
himself, I cannot give 
you better advice than to 
go and have a look for 
yourself. Harlequin 
(1922), Harkaway (1922) 
and Hailstone (1923) and 
Harlequin’s sons Wran- 
gler, Havelock, Helpmate 
and Harvester, all 1927, 
and first, second, third 
and fourth in that year’s 
puppy show, are good 
enough certificates. These 
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RACES. 


hounds’ stock are st 
carrying on the good we 
in the Meynell kent 
These have all prov 
themselves real fe 
hounds. When you ha‘ 
built such a pack as Sir 
Harold Nutting and Far- 
relly have done between 
them, I think it will be 
appreciated what a: 
uprooting it must be to 
leave them. However, 
the best of all good times 
have always got to hav: 
anend. Sir Harold Nutt 
ing, whose seat is Quenby 
in Leicestershire, has been 
appointed High Sheriff o! 
that county for next year, 
and as this is a duty to 
his country which few big 
landowners can escape, it 
has to be done. It is 
always a good thing, so 
it is said very truly, to 
pull up when you are 
galloping instead of beii¢ 
compelled to pull up when 
the pace has beaten y 
Sir Harold Nutting’s re), 
has been a brilliant one : 
every way, and everyun 
in the country, t 
farmers as much as 
field, say good-bye to h 
with genuine regri 
Apart from the testimon 
which the Hunt is pi 
senting, the farmers ha 
organised one on th 
own account—surely 
greatest compliment a 
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Master of Hounds 
could have. 

As to the horse 
side of it, no Hunt ser- 
vants have been better 
mounted. Ispeak from 
personal knowledge, 
for I have hunted 
many of both Sir 
Harold Nutting’s and 
Farrelly’s horses. I do 
not believe it would 
be possible to get on 
to a bad one or one 
that did not give you 
that comfortable 
feeling of absolute 
confidence in being 
able to go anywhere 
you liked. This makes 
such a difference to 
ai yone, especially to 
c whose __ business 
it may be to try to 
w .ch the progress of 
e ats where hounds 
a concerned. 


Ideals always change with new masterships, but I am 
ce cain that Mr. Hilton Green, who knows a great deal about it 
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and South Shropshire, 
on through the Quorn, 
Bedale, Bramham 
Moor, Cheshire and 
Bicester. His first post 
as huntsman was with 
the Bedale, 1907. He 
was only with the 
Cheshire as huntsman 
for one season. At the 
moment of writing 
I have not heard 
whether Farrelly has 
concluded any defi- 
nite arrangements for 
the future, but, as all 
the hunting world 
knows, he is one of the 
acknowledged “‘stars”’ 
of his profession—a 
really brilliant hunts- 
man: and in these 
days, in the Midlands, 
the business of hunting 
hounds is no sinecure, 
for, however good the 
huntsman, the hounds, 


the fox, the scent, none of them can prevail or accomplish their 
task if they are as shamefully pressed upon and over-ridden as 


a: has had a brilliant career with the North Cotswold, is too is so often the case. I do not say that the Meynell fields are 


rienced at the business not 
recognise the great virtue 
ontinuity of a successful 
‘y where hound-breeding 
oncerned. He will hunt 
nds himself as he has 

in the North Cotswold 
ntry. I do not know the 
th Cotswold, but I do know 
Cotswcld, and I am issured 
t there is not much differ- 
e—walls in the hill region 
ani the Leicestershire type 
of obstacle in the Vale, and 
all grass. Most of the Meynell 
country is grass, there are no 
walls, and the enclosures are 
small by comparison to the 
Leicestershire, Northampton, 
etc., ones; but it is a glorious 
region for a bit of fun, and a 
good scenting one. It is a 
country in which it is a shade 
bigger odds upon the fox than 
it is in the wide, open pastures 
of what are called the ‘“ Cut 
‘em Downs,” because the 


yoapmrrnudodteo 


OD ttt 


enclosures, being smaller, there is a better chance for the gentle- 
man to run the hedgerows if he happens to have the necessary 
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offenders at allin this regard— 
in fact, I think they are ex- 
tremely well behaved and dis- 
ciplined by comparison with 
some which could be named, 
and perhaps deserve to be. A 
huntsman and his hounds get 
a small chance with 400 people 
in the small of their backs 
when it is a question of trying 
to give hounds an opportunity 
to settle to the line. In these 
days you need not only one 
man to hunt your fox and 
two to turn hounds to him, but 
at least half a dozen mounted 
traffic policemen to stop the 
field ‘‘ hunting the hounds ”’— 
quite regardless of the fact of 
whether there is a fox in front 
of them or not. If there were 
the lack of foxes that there is of 
manners, there would be no 
fox hunting. I am speaking 
more particularly of countries 
in which it is no exception to 
find a field the size of ‘two 


regiments of cavalry of war strength, to say nothing of the 
“mechanised ’’ army which helps to make things so very diffi- 


start and a bit of time on his hands. It isa ‘‘ milk” asopposed cult. I feel that most Masters and everyone who hunts hounds 


to a “beet” 
country. 
Péter 
Farrelly, the 
reti rin ¢ 
huntsman, 
has had a 
tremendous 
success and, 
however good 
any suc- 
cessor, Pro - 
fessional or 
amateur, may 
be,. he will 
find that he 
has a difficult 
man to follow 
nd, in the 
ords of 
‘hyte Mel- 
ville, ‘‘a bad 
ene to beat.” 
urelly has 
nthe whole 
imut of 
x - hunting 
perience in 
sorts and 
nditions of 
suntries, 
m his early 
aye as 


Pac 





will fully 
endorse all 
this, even 
somewhat 
severe as it 
may sound. 
Et is: the 
fact. 

Mr. Hilton 
Green comes 
to the Meynell 
with a great 
reputation as 
an amateur 
huntsman 
from the 
North Cots- 
wold, where 
he has shown 
consistently 
good sport, 
and he had 
graduated 
previous’ to 
that with the 
Mendip and 
in Ireland. 
His North 
Cotswold 
experience of 
a galloping 
country 
where’ there 
is not much 


cond whip- 
‘T-in to the THE MASTER, SIR HAROLD NUTTING, AND THE HUNTSMAN, PETER tarrying, will 
Vheatland FARRELLY, AT A RECENT MEET OF THE MEYNELL. 


serve him 
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particularly well in the Meynell domain. I envy anyone going 
to the Meynell, for, even if one may not feel justified in 
bursting into the rhapsodies of Cotton in his famous song, 
it is a country in which it is a great delight to hunt, a 
grand one to ride, and, where its hunting inhabitants are 
concerned, infected with the right spirit. While the Meynell 
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speed the departing Master with much regret, I feel that 
they will give his successor their support and help. If the 
coming Master meets with the same loyal co-operation whic}; 
has been the experience of Sir Harold Nutting with thi: 
pack, he will never regret the day he becomes Master of ¢!: 
Meynell. HARBOROUGH, 





ECHOES OF ARCADY 





IN THE LAMBING YARD. 


HOUGH the shepherd would be, as a rule, the last 

to suspect it, it is the scenes of his daily—and, just 

now, nightly—work that suggest and justify my title. 

But here and there one may still meet a man, even a 

young man, who seems dimly to appreciate it, and one 
night last spring an old shepherd managed to express to me 
something of his sense of the poetry of his calling. He had 
unconsciously been making a picture such as any painter who 
loved beauty might have delighted to record: the tall, silvery- 
bearded man, in the smock he is wise enough still to wear, had 
been moving about among his sheep in the lambing-yard through 
the deep violet dusk of an evening early in April, the light from 
his lanthorn shining upon his ewes and lambs, the shadow of 
each head falling upon the lit fleece of its neighbour, and glinting 
sometimes on his crook-head as he bent above his charges. His 
work done, for the moment, he joined me where I sat at the barn’s 
door, took a welcome pull at the hot cocoa in my thermos, and, 
we being old friends, fell a-talking of his work. What he 
stumblingly expressed was, in truth, his dim appreciation that 
there was something deeply satisfying in work that was peaceful, 
of value to all and harming none; that it was good to stand 
in a prospering fold beneath a spring moon ; to hear the voices 
of lambs, the notes of early nesting birds at dawn, mingling with 
those of his sheep-bells ; to realise that he, too, was bearing a 
part in bringing young life into the world. 

As we 
tahked, a 
barn-owl 
wavered 
noiselessly, 
like a piece 
of blown 
silver - paper, 
on to the roof 
of the shed be- 
fore us, peered 
down into 
the straw, 
screeched 
once, to make 
any mouse 
there reveal 
himself by a 
startled 
movement, 
and drifted off 
into the dark 
again. He 
told of strange 
beaked or 
furry lambs, 
born of ewes 
that had been 
startled by a 
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ALMOST A MOTHER TO THEM. 


furze-owl (as he called it) or by a hare springing up before them 
as they grazed. He hinted at strange, shadowy things that came 
wandering through the combes on stormy nights, with wild 
wailing cries ; and some folk, he said, had seen ghostly Roman 
sentinels peering down from their grassy battlements, while from 
the leafy shadows, beneath the shades of little, low-browed 
hill-men lurked and watched them. 

The old man had, in fact, a sense of the poetry of his 
calling and surroundings, as had another and much younger 
shepherd who actually jotted down his thoughts on a shep- 
herd’s life, asking me to put them into simple verse. I once 
sat beside a well known poet “‘on the sward of some sheep- 
trimmed down” and heard him pour out a flood of similes 
suggested by the sudden appearance of a flock over the brow 
of a neighbouring hill, one day just after the annual shecp- 
wash. The sight suggested to him cream pouring over the i'n 
and side of a green bowl; the alighting of a flight of white 
birds; the opening of a great magnolia bloom among its 
leaves; a white-sailed ship appearing on an empty sea; the 
moon breaking through and illuming the dark space of ‘le 
heavens ; and even a sudden smile of greeting lighting the qu ct 
face of a friend; these and many another simile and delic 
fancy showed how moving such a simple pastoral scene cou'd 
prove to a poet’s mind. 

A word of the shepherd’s charges, the 


“seeley sheep 
they are : 
alas ‘si! 
as they s¢ 
I am pers 
ally a 
quaint (1 
with sev. ' 
ewes t. 
show gr: 
individu: 
of charac 
There is 
which, wh 
ever her fi: 
is feedi 
near a cert. 
warren wh« 
the bones » 
rabbit 
killed ti 
weasels an 
stoats, h 
bleaching. 
leaves h¢ 
companions 
and_ nibbles 
as many 
bones as she 
can before 
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the ock moves on. Another 
has »assion for cheese : every 
mor ng when the shepherd-boy 
is | ving his “levens,’ she 
leav | the rest of the flock of five 
or s.« hundred to eat bits of 
chee. ¢ from his hand, to the jeal- 
ous lisgust of the sheep-dog, 
whic cannot imagine how his 
otherwise sensible master can 
be such a fool as to waste 
good cheese on a mere sheep. 
Then, in most flocks there is a 
“jumper,” one which will, when- 
ever she can, leap any low hedge 
and get away from the rest: 
“ There she goes again,”’ said an 
oldshepherd, pointing to sucha 
sheep that had just gone over a 
fence dividing the hillside from 
a field of rape, ‘“‘dunnamany 
times ole Bob there ain’t turned 
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“ALL DOING 
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INTO THE FOLD. 


WELL.” 


THE DOWNS. 


er out o’ that bit o’ rape 
a’ready, a rare scattle ole hussy 
she be!” “‘ Scattle’’ is a good 
old country word meaning tire- 
some—in this instance, scatter- 
ing. These peculiarities may 
not indicate any special intelli- 
gence, perhaps, but they do 
show individuality; and 1 
would end by echoing the old 
Shepherd’s Toast : 


If I had a store, 
By sheep and fold 
I’d give you gold! 


But, since I’m poor, 
By crook and bell 


I wish you well! 


HABBERTION LULHAM. 
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“FROM THE GROUND LEVEL” 


LAST WEEK’S GRAND NATIONAL. 


S there to be no word of next-year warning for the casual 

spectator at the ‘‘ National”? What is to happen to all 

those people who say, each year, that they have never been 

to the “ National ”’ yet—but that next year they will go? 

Are they to run the risk of my last Friday’s nightmare 
when they do go, next year? In the name of holy charity 
and Country LiFe, let us forbid it. 

Let us make, for the casual spectator, a guide note of 
what not to do. For the casual spectator, what could be more 
delightful (and impossible) than to watch the horses parading 
for the Grand National—and then to stroll down the course 
(looking over his shoulder at the start), lie in the ditch of Becher’s 
Brook while the horses come swinging and swooping overhead, 
and finally jog down to the Canal Turn in time for the second 
round? There is a lot to be said for such a view of the race ; 
but, unfortunately, the first thing to be said is that it is quite 
impossible of achievement. As a casual spectator among three 
hundred thousand, I was able to watch, last Friday, what seemed 
to me a sufficient proportion of the three hundred thousand 
attempting to achieve it. Or, if that “ sufficient proportion ” 
is too great an exaggeration, let us say that there were numbers 
of guileless people (and some guileful and crafty ones) who 
made bold attempts to walk slap down the course just before 
the race, or to establish themselves on the forbidden, telephone- 
box, side of Becher’s Brook, or to make a last-moment, cross- 
country, cut to Valentine’s. 

Of all those casual spectators it is possible that those were 
least unsuccessful who were most casual. ‘Those who attempted 
the more brazen Brigadier Gerard methods were early captures. 
It may be all very well for a Brigadier Gerard to fail to stop when 
challenged—to continue on his way, calling back that “ the 
cow of my uncle is lodged in the sweet-smelling byre,” or some 
such mean-nothing words—but even the most meaning of 





IN THE PADDOCK 


words availed nothing with wise and watchful policemen »:at 
day. The policemen wanted passes, not words. For ca: al 
spectators who had no such pass, it seemed that the po! .c- 
men would cut the cackle, but that the casual spectator c. .!d 
in no circumstances get to the ’osses—all at the last mon t 
like that. 

The fact is that the Grand National is nowadays no p’ ce 
or race for the casual spectator who is not prepared to w ze 
himself, very early on, into a good-tempered crowd on ie 
course—or else to be content with the more remote and jy 
slightly less wedged-in view of the stands. That is tantal ag 
to the casual spectator who wants to see the whole of this wor. >r- 
ful “‘ National” picture—to get the “close-up ” of the f: es 
and the bird’s-eye of the course and crowd. How tanta! ig 
it can be I myself appreciated at the moment when, aft: an 
hour or two in and around the paddock and stands, I f ud 
myself shut into the paddock nearly an hour before the ce 
was due to start. “But I must go out,” I said, addre ing 
myself to the back of the official whom, to my horror, I f nd 
superintending the wiring up of the paddock exit half an | our 
before the time appointed to me. ‘‘ And at what gate vill 
you go out, sir? ”’ asked the official frigidly, going on wit: his 
wiring and talking (as it seemed to me) through the bac < of 
his neck. ‘‘ All the other gates are also shut,” he added, with 
a sort of triumphant satisfaction which was, to me, curiously 
irritating. I looked wildly round. “I will go out at the 
horse gate,” I said, seeing it opened at that moment for the 
second race competition. The official gave me the benefit 
of his front view. ‘‘ Are you,” he asked, “a horse?” He 
was that sort of official. 

How I did finally arrive at Becher’s Brook in time for the 
race I shouldn’t like to say. The thing is to me a nightmare, 
and will for long remain so. I advise no man (and even fewer 
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HOW A SECTION OF THE GREAT 


women) ever to attempt such a journey at any future “ National.” 
I advise them to remain for the race in whatsoever place their 
money, standing or stupidity may have landed them an hour 
before the race starts. I myself had in some sort a pilot in 
that nightmare progress to Becher’s, and for myself I do not 
remember how we progressed, I only remember the nightmare 
of following my pilot. At one point we passed Tipperary 
Tim and others of the ‘‘ National’’ competitors. But, fast 
as we did go, ! do not think it can have been during the race 
that we passed Tipperary Tim. Indeed, I now remember 
that he was on his way down to be saddled, and that I noticed 
his name-sheet on his rug, and thought what an admirable 
practice this is of the Aintree authorities—to give different 
coloured cards for the horse-leaders of each race, and to stop, 
with a name-cloth, the bothering “‘ What horse is that 7” ques- 
tions of casual spectators in the paddock. 

At that point (as it seems to me now) I lost consciousness 
—waking up to find self and pilot sitting under the rails at 
Becher’s Brook. T'wo very small boys—small enough to have 
wriggled there between the legs of the crowd—sat next to me 
under the rails; kindly spectators, who themselves had left 
home at four in the morning to stand here for more than four 
hours, made room for us all, calling down encouragement to 
self znd pilot as we sat in back-breaking fashion at their feet. 


When, at a later crisis, the rail itself broke, it was those same 
kind!y spectators who lifted it off our necks and held it up 
thro::ghout the whole race, asking at intervals, and in the kindest 
manser, whether we were still alive. 

sut what a place it was from which to see the race—and 
ever to hear it! One quick bob up from the ground to snatch 
avi w of the start through glasses, and then a casual spectator 
mus remain on the ground, lest he block the view of those 
4 a... spectators. On the ground we get news of the start: 
“ A’ over the first fence!” ‘“‘ Six of them down seven 
a eight!” There are five fences to be jumped before 
Bec +r’s, and excited cries from around and above us die away 
as i = horses come nearer. From the ground level we look 
up . the line of Becher’s fence, which at the point where we sit 
1s b. rely a dozen yards from us—a long line cutting the sky, 
ab and formidable fence, with this drop on the side near to 
— {n the hush of expectation and excitement we can hear 
the 


'rumming of the hoofs of fifty horses, now only twenty 
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CROWD SAW THE FIRST FENCE. 

yards away, coming straight at us, yet invisible as we sit here 
on the ground. And in a flash they are there—breaking up 
that skyline of the fence, sailing over it, crashing through the 
top of it, falling, half falling, galloping on. A little patch of 
jockeys is left lying on the ground. ‘“‘ Stay where you are!” 
shouts the crowd. ‘ Get up and run for it,” they yell. “No! 
Stop where you be! Look out!” A second batch of horses 
and riders hurtles over the top—all together, a race in themselves. 
They land well clear of all those splashes of colour on the ground : 
but, when they gallop on, the splashes are more in number. 
There is a pause. Then all those jockey-splashes suddenly 
spring to life and scoot for safety and the side of the course. 

Here on the ground we have been too much concerned 
with the jumping of this fence to pay much attention to what 
is happening in a larger way. Indeed, we have wondered 
whether a loose horse or two, or a particularly far-flung rider 
might not at any moment mix himself up with us, reducing us 
to a splash of clothing under the rails, and a less decorative one 
than is made by these fallen riders. But now we look down 
towards the Canal. At the turn there is a twisted knot of horses 
and men, the outcome of refusals. Loose horses are in evidence, 
two of them galloping the wrong way of the course. Ahead 
of this knot the long coloured ribbon of the leading competitors 
—twenty or thirty of them still standing up—flows parallel 
with the Canal. We begin to look back at the now more ragged 
skyline of Becher’s close above us, waiting for the second round, 
and for that drumming of hoofs. 

In a few minutes they have come and are gone. Disasters 
are repeated on the grand scale: greater disasters are avoided 
by superb horsemanship and the supreme good sense of horses. 
A jockey, looking around for his horse, suddenly spies him on 
the other side of the fence—being led away’ by a policeman. 
‘“* Hi!” he shouts, and scuttles round the fence to get into the 
saddle again and ride for home. For now it is all over—including 
the shouting. We have heard very little shouting from the 
winning-post direction. We decide, however, that it is all 
over. About a hundred thousand of us decide that at the same 
time; and a hundred thousand of us start off towards the 
railway station together—so that, in the abominable bottle- 
neck of the road below the stables, it is a biggish job for those 
of us who want to get back to the paddock to disentangle our- 
selves. At one point three bicycles, the pair-horse, rubber- 
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tyred ambulance, a stray motor car and six mounted policemen 
are suddenly dropped in to help fill the bottle-neck and thicken 
up the crowd. We manage to pull out, watching this crowd 
which moves on, slowly, quietly and good-temperedly. 
There is no rowdyism—and only one drunken man. So 
far as I saw, he was the only drunken man, in a crowd of three 
hundred thousand. It is a decent crowd. In the enclosures 
a casual spectator had noticed how the enclosure crowd varied 
between the nine-tenths of the pleasantly healthy-looking and 
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the one-tenth or less of fat-necked folk with definitely eyjl 
faces. In the course crowd we see about the same proportion 
of the repulsive ; we see fewer of the prosperous, very hea':hy- 
looking people ; but we see pleasant, cheerful men and women 
—a hundred thousand of them and more—who have ha:’ the 
thrill of their lives. If there is to be word of advice to -hat 
casual spectator of next year’s “‘ National,” it shall be + s— 
that he should not miss contact with that pleasant, ch: rful 
crowd. G. 41. P. FE 


AND AT LIVERPOOL 


THE HUNDRED TO ONE WINNERS. 


T is not possible to divorce the subject of betting from 

racing, and, therefore, in surveying the outcome of the first 

week of flat-racing, with which was interspersed certain 

National Hunt events at Liverpool, one is bound to be 

influenced by that fact, which will ever be memorable, of 
100 to I chances winning each of the Lincolnshire Handicap 
and Grand National Steeplechase: each horse, too, owned by 
a lady. And, as if to carry the amazing coincidence further, 
the two “heroes ’”’ were trained by the brothers, Harvey and 
Tom Leader. 

Put yourself in the place of the writer, who has been applying 
to the two problems for some time past his reasoning, his deduc- 
tions, and his alleged understanding of the situations. He 
has made it his business to be intimately acquainted with the 


ue 


F. Griggs. GREGALACH, By My Prince—St. Germaine. 


The Winner of the Grand National. 


public form; he has also taken heed of the training progress of 
those horses which had claims to win. He would be discouraged 
by the knowledge that Elton had been much interrupted in 
his preparation for the Lincolnshire Handicap through splint 
trouble. It was even known that the Newmarket veterinary 
surgeon, Mr. Pryde Jones, had been called in. In those circum- 
stances Elton’s trainer could not well believe in him as a likely 
winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap, though, knowing the 
horse’s smart form as a three year old in Ireland, it might well 
have been otherwise had all gone well. Elton won by a short 
head at 100 to I. 

When Tom Leader, who turned out Sprig to win the Grand 
National two years ago, first received Gregalach to train— 
the horse had just been purchased by his patron, Mrs. Gemmell, 
for 5,000 guineas at auction—he found it necessary to “ fire” 
his fore legs before daring to give him the necessary work. When 
he became sound and fit he gave the idea that he would not be 
able to stay more than a three mile or a three mile and a half 
course. He was sent to Sandown Park to run for the Select 
Steeplechase, won by Donegal. When apparently going well 
he fell. Now, falling at a park course just before appearing 
at Liverpool, where are the big fences, is not quite encouraging, 
certainly not as encouraging to the observer as was the sight of 
Easter Hero’s brilliant win of the Cheltenham Gold Cup a day 
or two before. Hence, therefore, the neglect by the public of 
Gregalach before the Grand National and his historic starting 
price of I00 to I. 








I must return for a while to Elton and how he won. [ere 
there were thirty-five runners, with the weather fine an: the 
ground in excellent order. Now, a flat race withso many ru: ers, 
with most of them carrying small boys at weights belov. ‘st., 
ought not to be taken seriously. Yet it seems that qi ea 
number of owners and their trainers decided to take an ort! \dox 
point of view. For instance, Stanley Wootton, who is a very 
knowledgeable person, believed a great deal in Miscou’s « lity 
to win for Lord Beaverbrook. Those connected with the I’ onch 
horse, Orosmade, thought the race and the stake had been ‘nade 
for them. They lost much money accordingly. 

Sir Charles Hyde’s Garnock, a purchase out of Lord D: ‘by’s 
stable, was a general fancy with a price in the betting «hich 
corresponded. Scintillation, belonging to Mr. C. W. S. Whit burn, 
had for a long time been favourite, 
but was ousted when, I suppose. the 
first and rather violent fancy for him 
had shown signs of weakening. A 
truly astonishing craze for an ex-sclling 
plater named County Guy brought 
that animal from long odds to equal 
favouritism. | believe his owner, 
Mrs. C. Evans, and her _ husband 
stood to win a lot of money at long 
odds. I hope they accepted the chance 
to ‘‘ hedge ’’ at the short odds. If they 
did not, they would-have reason to 
behold, with a sorrow all the keener, 
the sight of their choice coming in last 
of all in the big field. 

Not one of those I have mentioned 
could come up to expectations. Only 
Miscou could get third after, at one 
point near home, throwing out big 
hopes that he would last out to win. 
The thrill of the race was _ provided 
by first and second, when Elton and 
another Irish horse in Athford went 
past the judge almost dead-level. He 
was just able to separate them. The 
winner is not fashionably bred, cing 
by the little-known sire, Esseford, 
from a mare named Twincat. ssex- 
ford is by Charles O'Malley, and in 
his racing career won the Irish Cam- 
bridgeshire as a three year old. The 
fact that his stud fee was unde: {10 
is excuse for those who enquire! as 
to the identity of Essexford fter 

Copyright. his son Elton had won the Jin- 

colnshire Handicap. Athford by 

Blandford, a sire in quite a: ‘her 

category. He had tried to give 2lb. If Elton could wit ona 
half preparation, what might he not be capable of when ally 


fit ? We must not be surprised, therefore, if we hear m e of 
him during the months to come. 
I do not think we saw a three year old in the maiden — ices 


anything like as good as Dark Lantern II, a winner at the m ‘ing 
a year ago, proved himself to be. Still, the Duke of Po ind 
has a very nice colt in Leonard, who now won him the C; pun 


Plate, giving quite a lot of weight to the rest. It is } od 
many years now since the Duke’s Donovan won hin the 


Brocklesby Stakes in the first week of the season, and it re nds 
me that the winner of this event for two year olds last eek 
was a filly named No Fear, by Bridge of Earn from Ala ed. 
She cost the trainer, E. de Mestre, I,100 guineas as a yea ing, 
and she now won in his colours. Alarmed has bred © me 
previous winners. One I have in mind is Glen Albyn, wh: was 
sent by Mr. S. B. Joel to South Africa, where he has «one 
extremely well. No Fear is a chestnut rather on the ~ nall 
side and not particularly robust looking, but she is a delig: ‘ul 
galloper and thoroughly deserved her success. 

And now for Gregalach—and the sixty-five others! On 
the day before the race at Liverpool rain fell steadily for m «ny 
hours, and in an extraordinarily short time the tracks cut up 
badly, as if there could be no binding to the turf. One realised 
then something of the havoc of the long and terribly severe 
frost. On Grand National day rain first threatened and then 
passed over, leaving a wonderfully good light. We were, indeed, 
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in luck “after what had been the experience twenty-four hours 
before. Probably it was really good going on the main part 
of the steeplechase course, in which are nearly all the fences. 
I think there are only about four fences, including, of 
course, the water jump in front of the Stands, actually on 
the racecourse,. 

I have no intention of writing a lot about the actual race 
and certainly nothing complimentary about the unprecedented 
size of the field. One’can only hope that there will never be 
anything like such numbers again, though there is not the 
slightest reason why there will not be while the conditions of the 
handicap invite every owner in the game to enter horses. 

It can be said that seven horses really finished. Three 
others came in some time later, but I am doubtful if they had 
completed the whole course. Certainly I had not noticed them 
go over the water. It will be understood what an enormous 
number fell or were interfered with by loose or falling horses. 
Ye: it is said the authorities were well satisfied. It was satis- 
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factory that Easter Hero should have gone through with it, 
but he was sufficiently brilliant to make his own good luck. 
Surely it is not a matter for satisfaction that the finishers 
should have been so very few in proportion to starters. Winning 
a Grand National in these days of higher speeds in steeplechasing 
is a tremendous ordeal for the horses. The course and fences 
may have been all right when a score of runners was unusual 
and when they did not go the racing pace they do now. It 
makes me think conditions of fences and distance to-day cannot 
be fair. There was some proof of that in the many falls, etc., 
for the Champion Steeplechase and the Liverpool Foxhunters’ 
Chase on the following day. Above all, let something be done 
to bring down the size of the field. Let me add as an interesting 
point for breeders that there were three runners by the sire 
My Prince, and two of them finished first and second respectively. 
Irish-bred horses, you will have gathered, won both the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap and the Grand National. Adieu, the winner of 
the Liverpool Spring Cup, was also bred in Ireland. 
PHILIPPOS. 





TIMING THE GOLFER 


By BERNARD DaRwIN. 


, GENTLEMAN in Los Angeles has added a new 
terror to life for the slow golfer and a new weapon 
to the impatient person who is kept back and wishes 

I he ‘‘ vos behind him vith a bradawl.” He has invented 
or adapted a timing machine for golfers. The gentle- 

m: is called Mr. Frank Smith, and I have just been reading 
ab :t him in the Californian Country Club Magazine. It was 
at .ie Los Angeles $10,000 Open Championship that he hit 
up : the happy notion, and this was, by the way, a very inter- 
est’ g tournament in which many of the best American pro- 
fess onals and Mr. George Von Elm of the amateurs took part. 
On the first day Armour, on a long and difficult course, played 
gol’ of quite incredible brilliance and led with 68 and 67. Second 
was Macdonald Smith with two model rounds of flawless par 
goli, 71 and 71. On the second day Macdonald Smith con- 
tinued in the same unruffled manner with 70 and 73, but Armour 
fell, comparatively speaking, to pieces and ended some strokes 
behind. It was said that he played extremely slowly and, 
being conscious of this, tried to play more quickly for the 
benefit of the gallery but to the detriment of his own game. 

Now let me get back to the timing machine. I will take 
the liberty of making some extracts from the Country Club. 
“Frank Smith, a demon for statistics, makes an interesting 
comparison of the speed of Armour as compared with other 
players. Equipped with a watch especially designed for timing 
purposes in big industrial plants, Mr. Smith followed a number 
of the fastest and slowest professionals. Of those 
upon whom the watch was held, Horton Smith was the fastest 
and Tommy Armour slowest. George Von Elm was a close 
second to Horton Smith. Fifty-five players during 
the final 18 holes of play took a total of 4,301 strokes. If 
Armour had played all these strokes by himself, the elapsed 
time would have been forty-three hours. Horton Smith would 
have played them in nine and a half hours, and it would have 
taken Mr. Von Elm about twenty minutes longer than Smith. 
After timing Armour in all his strokes, from driver to putter, 
Mr. Smith found that he took from 40 to 160 an hour, 
with an average of 99 g-10 an hour. Horton Smith made 
200 to 600 strokes an hour with an average speed of 453 
an hour. Von Elm’s average speed was almost the same as 
Smith’s.” 

I am not good at understanding anything to do with 
machines, but I gather that this timing only applied to the 
actual playing of the shot from the moment the victim stepped 
up to his ball till he ceased to stand like a statue in his follow 
through, and moved on. If that be so, although its results 
are decidedly interesting, this watch does not tell us the whole 
story of a player’s pace, and might, as I imagine, do grave 
in'ustice. For example, I suppose that if Mr. Smith were to 
tiie Sandy Herd, he would show him as possessing a very 
lo.’ average of strokes played in an hour, because Sandy’s 
w: «gles, for all they are exceedingly rapid, are yet so numerous 
th ¢ they must take a good deal of time. Yet whoever heard 
nim keeping anyone back or not keeping his place on the 
n? No one, I am quite sure. Waggles or no waggles, 
S not in the least a slow player. On the other hand, I can 
Jl some very good golfers who waggle but little and do the 
ial hitting of the ball quickly enough, and yet are not far 
n being intolerably slow. For them a second timekeeper 
vanted to tell how many miles they walk in an hour, a third 
‘ell how many minutes they spend in thinking over each 
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stroke and, in some exceptional cases, a fourth to record the 
many minutes they spend in a gentle process of mooning before 
they get down to the thinking. In fact, the time spent in playing 
the actual shots has comparatively little to do with making a 
man a slow or a fast player. The time is spent in making the 
caddies form fours all round the green until they are all standing 
exactly in the right spots, or in pausing for inspiration, like 
the little boy in the Calverly poem, who looked “‘ from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven,” but made (I quote from memory) 
“no effort to propound any solution of the question.” If 
Mr. Frank Smith can invent a watch which will speed up these 
processes, he will have done a good deed. 

Nevertheless, his researches, though they may not help 
to make mankind as a whole move much more quickly round 
a golf course, are yet decidedly interesting. I had no recollec- 
tion, from watching him play, that Armour took particularly 
long over his shots, but Horton Smith must surely be like a 
flash of greased lightning, as we shall be able to see this summer 
when he comes with the Ryder Cup team. It would be enter- 
taining to time some of our own eminent players and see which 
of them is the fastest and which the slowest. Very likely 
we should find our preconceived notions at fault, but I can 
hardly think that any watch was ever made which would show 
George Duncan to be anything but uncommonly quick. His 
thinking, his waggling and his swinging are all done, as it seems, 
at express speed. He is, as I should guess, our fastest, but his 
galvanic manner probably makes him appear faster even than 
he is as compared with others who look more tranquil. Take, 
for instance, Mr. Bobby Jones, though I am here going outside 
our own ranks. There is something beautifully leisurely, 
almost lazy, about his methods, and yet he spends the very 
minimum of time, has only one rudimentary waggle and, in 
fact, takes probably very little longer time over his stroke than 
Duncan. There is something in a player’s manner, apart 
from his actual speed, which deceives the eye. To me, Taylor, 
for instance, gives a greater impression of pace than Vardon, 
because there is something less of placidity, but I should not 
be surprised if the watch showed Vardon to be the faster of 
the two, by the fifth of a second or so. Amateurs are almost 
always slower than professionals and come badly out of the 
watch test. Mr. Ball was a very quick player, but Mr. Hilton, 
Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Tait had all three a perceptible length 
of waggle, and the same remark applies to most of the best 
amateurs of the present day. It is not that they are slow, 
but they all want a little more winding up than the professional 
does. 

The kind of watch we really want in golf is not Mr. Frank 
Smith’s, but the watch which, I understand, is used by chess 
players. As soon as one man has moved the watch begins to 
tick against the other, and he has got to move within a certain 
time. I am afraid we shall never get to so advanced a point 
of civilisation, but it would save a good deal of mental anguish 
if we did. As it is, there are some putters as to whom the words 
of Mr. Leo Hunter’s poem to the expiring frog are only too 
applicable : 

Can I view thee panting, lying 

On thy stomach, without sighing ? 
Personally, I cannot, nor, alas! without swearing also. That 
is a very bad plan. The only real defence against these people 
is to lie on one’s stomach oneself and for just twice as long ; 
but it is a dreary and sometimes a muddy business. 
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“A FAIR DEPARTURE” 


ND when it’s all over there is at least no sadness of 
farewell: or, if there is a little sadness. there is no mere 
gloom. We do our level best to pretend that the 
ending of a hunting season is a rather dismal business— 
but what it really comes to is that some of us have to 

put away for a bit the only clothes in which a man is fit to be 
seen (the rest of us get them put away for us), and we are greatly 
satisfied to make an ending for a time. If the season never 
ended, we could never have another, and in that sense (or non- 
sense) we may be said to be beginning the season when we end 
it. It is not only for His Majesty’s collectors of income tax 
that a new year starts in April, and, for hunting people, that 
new year will start in April or May with the certainty of New 
Year hopefulness being longer sustained than it can possibly 
be by many of His Majesty’s collectors. I think that the high 
hopes of His Majesty’s collector must often die with the cowslips : 
even if we a little exceed those ‘‘ twenty-one days’ which H.M. 
collector will give us in which to raise our how] of protest against 
this, his hopeful assessment of our wealth—even then, one sup- 
poses, the hopes of a collector must generally fade with the blue- 
bells. But our hopes are then only just beginning to bloom, 
and when the may is here in England the hopes of a man as 
he rides through the English countryside will take the jolliest 
shapes imaginable. On those May mornings you must not call 
him early (as you would for cubbing), but you may call him 
King—a King of the May, riding through the countryside, his 
Recollectors hard at work remembering for him sound and 
jolly reasons why hope springs eternal in a horseman’s breast. 
Blackthorn winter is for H.M.’s collectors—but this Majesty can 
only feel (as.he rides home in a biting east wind, half-choked 
with dust) that, if summer comes, another winter is not so very 
far in front. 

And so there is only a little sadness of farewell, for this 
departure is made, as it were, at a good time of day. Most 
of us know that it is just this “‘ time of day’”’ factor which is 
so terribly important if we would avoid, at parting, something 
of departure’s sadness. But nothing is herve for that sort of 
sadness. We must not exaggerate the situation: laughter 
behind tears is sometimes a brave solution, but to put a sob at 
the end of a season of hunting gaiety would make the whole 
thing come unstuck. The end of a season is not to be compared 
with the end of a living or a Joving: it is to be compared with 
the end of a dining or a dancing. 

For months the fox has led us a dance, and now the 
dance is over. For a May fox it was a dance of death, but us 
it leads, at worst, to a next two months of (London) life. Mr. 
Jorrocks told us never to go to London for a summer season— 
and he ought to have known, having spent more than half his 
own summers there—and the fact is that a London season can 
make stronger demands on our vitality than ever a hunting 
season does. As you hobble home at three o’clock in the morning 
from one of those dinings and dancings, it may be you will 
sometimes wish that season had never ended and this one never 
begun. Butthatisasfarasregret willtake you. Theimmediate 
prospect (with never a taxi in sight) may seem a little dismal, 
but the not-very-remote future is full of pleasant possibilities. 
And as to the interval, whatever else comes, this much at least is 
certain—that, at a time or times before the happiness of hunting 
starts again, you yourself will laugh aloud. It may be that the 
sudden jest will catch you unawares. It may be that, with skill 
and artifice, the tale will be told to you piece by piece—until, 
the last touch put to that engaging structure, your bellow of laugh- 
ter may blow it to bits; and with tears in your eyes you may 
grope for the bits, to hold them up with cackles. It will happen 
at least once. I cannot conceive that any man can be of such 
sombre stuff or keep such dismal company that at no time 
between hunting seasons will the beauty of a jest seize and 
shake him until the cackles come. It is a great and comforting 
thought. 

It is, at least, a thought not unsupported by facts. Men 
seem to die, jokes certainly perish of senile decay, but laughter 
liveson. It may be that the note of your laughter (so important 
a thing in cackling) is a more refined and pleasant note than that 
of Red William, guffawing in the Forest. It may be—but, 
remembering the way some of us laugh, I shouldn’t think there’s 
much init. I think that the same jolly laughter, the same hoot 
of joy, and just that whistling, snuffling honk which greets the 
jest which should not have been told—that all these are but echoes 
of immemorial burblings, and echoes which will ring with much 
the same note so long as times and seasons last. 

And in all this is there nothing to make a fox laugh ? Why, 
it’s enough to make a fox laugh that there should be in England 
two hundred packs of foxhounds all intent upon his: death. 
Two hundred packs, and all intent: and yet he survives. That 
is the way the foxes look at it. 

And in so far as hunting is a joke, foxes have the best of that 
jest. Mr. Armour has shown the fox up a tree; but, as with 
human beings, foxes when they are “‘ up a tree’”’ are generally 
there because they have put themselves there; and (as with 
human beings) they will generally succeed in escaping. If the 
fox is up a tree, he will come down full of life and ready to enjoy 
life; and, what is more, he will have a sporting chance of doing 
so. This tree’d fox speaks of us as Shylock spoke; but to-day 











the life of a Shylock in England is at least as free as that of the 
rest of us. Teeth-pulling days for Shylock are of the dimm--t 
past, even the days when Mr. Shylock must call himself McTav -'; 
—or Vivian Southumberland of the Sunshine Syndicate (Ltd. «+r 
Inc.)—all those days are done. Shylock need not even 
Sherlock in the England of to-day: he may (indeed, by | 
he almost must) draw your golden teeth from you under 
own name. And the kindness with which Englishmen he. + 
treated Mr. Shylock is, like the loans he makes to them, in p: t 
repaid. If still this Shylock Fox must take his pound of fle: ; 
he will take it in the hunting field to-day with the least possi: < 
inconvenience to us—by taking pounds (and pounds) off: r 
superfluous weight. So, in a world where the lives of all » a 
continue to be rather ‘“‘ nasty, short, brutish, and mean,” « .¢ 
life of Shylock the Fox will seem to him no nastier than my |) «, 
nor, I think, than yours. Yet I will not thank you to shor‘ n 
my life, and I think that Shylock the Fox will show what, to sc. ie 
people, will seem an absurd lack of gratitude, if the hunting wh -h 
means life to foxes is ever put to a final ending. ‘‘ You take vy 
life, when you do take the means whereby I live’’: Shyle k, 
merchant, of Venice, and Shylock, a fox, of England, will h ve 
no two opinions about that. 

“‘ There is not one of them but I dote upon his very absence ”’ : 
that is honestly spoken by Shylock the Fox, yet that is only io 
say that Shylock likes a holiday. And Shylock the Fox ge’ a 
holiday in England to-day—a longer holiday, every year, ti.in 
any one of the rest of us gets. We cannot blame a fox if he 
sometimes feels he will enjoy a holiday—will enjoy getting ay. ay 
for a while even from his friends. But we are none the less his 
friends. It is time to be riding on out of this page: we have 
no time to labour out together an exposition of all those reasons 
why we, who to some people may seem to dissemble our love 
for Shylock the Fox, are, in fact, his truest friends. Let us, then, 
put it another way about and ask who could possibly refuse to 
be friends with so attractive a reprobate? It is not we who call 
him names. Yet he has been called names. Indeed, of all 
the synonyms for deceit, those which have some foxy twist 
about them are the most popular form of that abuse, and the 
most readily accepted as descriptive. Even Fox Fire is held 
to be “ false fire’’—a sort of foxphorescence ; so it seems that 
Charles James Fox must be Will o’ the Wisp, as well as Shylock 
and fifty other things and people, rclled into one. 

For myself, I do not like these fancy names for fox. There 
is about them a smack of familiarity rather than of friendliness, 
and fox cannot really be expected to change his name any more 
successfully than does your foxy financier. If it be objected 
that a fox by any other name will keep his scent, then this 
Mr. Shylock shall still be called only Mus’ Reynolds. ‘ Mus’ 
Reynolds ’’—a good old name of the English countryside, where 
Mus’ Reynolds the Fox gets the respect he has earned. 

“God grant them a good departure,’ says Mus’ Reynolds 
from his tree, and there is not one of us who will fail to return 
the compliment. A good departure for Mus’ Reynolds! Men 
have hoped and schemed for it, at the covertside, all through 
the season; but now that the season has ended, there is a more 
altruistic note in this, our parting salutation. But still, we 
will not think of it as of a final departure. If there must always, 
and at the very least, be just a little sadness about the enc:1g 
of anything pleasant, why, let us be something foxy, and pret: 11d 
that this thing has never ended at all. So—good hunting to us 
all, Mus’ Reynolds included, and Mus’ Reynolds shall live ‘o 
make many a good departure yet, to the cry of ‘‘ Gone away 

CRASCREDO. 
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THE END OF THE SEASON. 


ReEYNARD SHYLOCK (sol.).—‘‘ There is not one among them but I dote on his very absence, and pray God grant them a fair departure.” 
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~ DACRE CASTLE 


HO ° CUMBERLAND. 
GARDENS The Property of 


2 OLD‘& NEV MAJOR E_W, HASELL, 


The massive keep, the original home of the family of Dacre, was built in Edward IT’s 
reign. It was repaired by Thomas Lennard, Earl of Sussex, circa 1675. 
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MILE and a half to the east of Hutton John, described | Dacker Castle alone: and no more houses about it: And 
in our issue of January 26th last, and less than that _ protest Looks very sorrowfull.” Such was his impression, give 
distance from the outlet of Ullswater, a massive keep in his eccentric spelling and punctuation, of the castle as ji 
rises erect above the few houses which constitute appeared in 1675, although at that date it had just been put in 
the village of Dacre. Writing in the seventeenth good repair by the Ear! of Sussex and had “a brave park 
century, the Cumberland antiquary, Edmund Sandford, speaks belonging therunto.” ‘To-day it is used as a farmhouse—ai 
of its solitary position and appearance: “From Matterdale least, the lower part of it—and it certainly looks a little forlorn, 
montaines comes Daker Bek: Almost at the foote therof stand standing in a field with a duckpond and cow-byres beside it 
and the busy life of a farm 
going on all around. But, in 
spite of the sense one has of 
fallen greatness, it is pleasant 
to discover a medizval building 
well preserved and _ still in- 
habited, yet utterly untouched 
by the restorer’s hand. Except 
for a few minor alterations—the 
insertion of square-framed win- 
dows and the addition of an 
external doorway in Charles I1’s 
reign (Fig. 2)—the castle is 
substantially as it was built 
early in the fourteenth century. 
The beautiful mauve-coloured 
stone shows little wear after 
six hundred years, and althoug)h 
the touch of time has softened 
its angles and varied the tones 
on its surface, the masons’ 
marks are still discernible even 
in exposed parts of the building. 
Its position on a spur o! 
high ground not far from wher 
the Dacre Beck joins the Rive: 
Eamont gave it importance as 
a strategic point in the line o 
castles running roughly eas: 
and west along the Eamon! 
and Eden valleys. The ok 
Roman road from York t 
Carlisle, when it descends fron 
the Pennines into the plain a 
Brough, follows the course o 
the Eden-Eamont valley as fa 
as Penrith. Along this rout: 
stand the castles of Brough 
Appleby, Brougham and Pen 
rith, a series of strongholds 
which effectively barred the 
way of the Scots in their inroads 
into England. Westward fron 
Penrith as far as the mountains 
the valley was guarded at two 
further points, by Yanwath, at 
the spot where the Eamont is 
fordable, and farther west, 
near the outlet of Ullswater, by 
Dacre. Dacre may thus be 
regarded as the last link in this 
chain of castles to the west. 
The name Dacre is pro- 
Sg bably of Saxon, if not earlier, 
iia, ORB es. origin. The mention of a 
monastery ‘“‘ by the river of 
Copyright. 1.—ENTRANCE TO THE NEWEL STAIRCASE. ‘country tire." Dacore ” in Bede’s ecclesiastical 
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pyright. 2.—THE CASTLE FROM THE NORTH. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


A portion of the moat is visible in the right foreground. 
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4.—A CORNER IN THE ‘“ KING’S CHAMBER.” 
The doorways are to closets in the north turret. 


6.—LOOKING OUT FROM THE STAIR TURRET. 
The doorway on the left leads to the vaulted basement. 





5.—BATTLEMENTED APPROACH TO THE WEST 
TURRET. 


7-—THE NEWEL STAIR. 
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history dissolves the pleasant legend that 
the great Cumberland family (which we 
came across recently in describing 
Kirkoswald) derived its name from 
an ancestor who distinguished himself 
at the Siege-of Acre during the Third 
Crusade. Early members of the family 
are always designated de Dacre, not 
D’Acre, and they took their name from 
the little stream beside which they built 
their stronghold. The first of importance 
of whom we have mention was a William 
de Dacre, who in 1236 was Sheriff of 
Cumberland and afterwards Governor 
of <arlisle, in which two offices his son 
anc heir, Ranulph, succeeded him. He 
wa: followed by a second William, who, 
in urn, was succeeded by a second 
, ulph, the first of the family who is 
thing more than a name. In 1317 
\used a sensation by carrying off and 
‘ying Margaret de Multon, the 

ss to the rich barony of Gilsland, a 

»f seventeen, who had been be- 

‘d to a Clifford and was living under 
tardianship of the Earl of Warwick 
‘arwick Castle. Coming there 











8—ARMS OF THOMAS LENNARD, 
CREATED EARL OF SUSSEX 1674. 


suddenly with a few followers, he “ stole 

her away in the night out of the King’s 

custody.” How the young lady enjoyed 

the adventure we are not told; for her 

husband the exploit proved well worth 

the candle, since he incurred nothing 

worse than Edward II’s temporary dis- 

pleasure ; a few months later he received 

a Royal pardon, and in the next year, 

on his father’s death, was summoned to 

sit i: Parliament as the Lord of Dacre 
in virtue of his wife’s barony. 

‘o him is usually attributed the 

m of the castle, but it may, with 

r probability, be ascribed to his 

, William II. We know that in 

William de Dacre took out a 

e to crenellate his house at 

‘alloght in marcia Scotia, but the 

f this castle has never been satis- 

ily traced. At the foot of Ullswater 

is an isolated hill which goes by 

iame of Dunmallet, on which a 

may have stood. No traces of it, 

er, remain, and it is quite possible 

che licence refers to Dacre Castle 
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10.—THE EAST TURRET. 


——-TURRETS AND BATTLEMENTS. 


Looking westward up the Dacre Beck valley. 
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itself, which from architectural evidence 
certainly belongs to the early years of 
the fourteenth century. Dacre, moreover 
was William’s principal residence, whic’: 
was not the case with his son, Ranulph. 
The importance of his wife’s barony . 

Gilsland and his offices as Constable « 
Carlisle and Sheriff of Cumberland necess 
tated an abode nearer the Border. Ranulp! 
therefore, made Naworth his princip 
castle, for which in 1335 he obtained 
licence to crenellate. It seems unlike 
that, in addition to this, he would ha 
rebuilt the ancestral stronghold at Da 

if he did not intend to live there. 

The troubled times which resu't 
from the disputed claims to the Scotii 
throne in Edward I’s reign saw the ex 
tion of fortified holds up and down | 
Border counties at the beginning of | 
fourteenth century. Most of these w 
plain square towers, like those at Hut 
John and Yanwath, of no great size, | 
large enough to house a family in securii. 
Dacre Castle is midway between |e 
ordinary fortified pele and the ca: ic 
proper. Its keep-like character, a survi. 1] 
of Norman days, associates it with bui'|- 
ings like Tattershall or Langley Castle in 
Northumberland. Tattershall, a centi:y 
later than Dacre, is altogether exceptioiial 
for its date in a part of England as 
little troubled as Lincolnshire then was, 
but in the disturbed north the tower- 
built house continued much longer, and 
we find peles being erected well into 
Tudor times. 

There are few keeps, however, built 
in the fourteenth century, of the size of 
Dacre, with four large turrets set out at the 
angles. ‘These are a development of the 
watch turrets of the ordinary pele tower, 
which were built at the angles above the 
level of the parapet, like those existing 
at Yanwath Hall. At Langley Castle, 
which, in some ways, affords the nearest 
parallel to Dacre, the turrets are built at 
right angles to the main block, which, 
however, is rectangular. Dacre is unique 
in having two of its turrets, the north and 
south, set “‘ diamond-wise,” as Sandford 
has it, to the main building, which, he 
declared, was in order “‘ that the great 
cann shott might graze and slant, and not 
batter it.” Actually, it must have been 
on account of the lie of the ground, wi ich 
falls away to the east and does not ad nit 
of a moat on that side (Fig. 2). ‘Fher: is 
a moat, however, to the west of the ca:’ e, 
enclosing three sides of a rectangle, »:d 
still partly filled with water. Prob: ly 
curtain walls ran out roughly north id 
south from the obliquely placed tui ‘is 
to the points at which the moat stop 
Thus the two eastern walls of the c:.. ¢ 
were the sole external defence on  ‘t 
side, while the other two, including ¢ 
turret staircase (Fig. 1), stood within ¢ 
courtyard. 

The four turrets face the four p: 
of the compass. Of the two larger, 
western contains the newel staircase 
the eastern four rooms, which prob: 
served as bedchambers. The north tu 
also contained bedchambers, and © 
south served for garde-robes. The ca: 
consists of three storeys, but four h 
been contrived in the east turret (on 
right of Fig. 3) by making the floors 
different levels and constructing stairca 
to them in the thickness of the wall. 

The ground floor, which was the sto. , 
is barrel vaulted, as in the majority °' 
pele towers, but its great size necessitated 
a dividing wall and a vault of two spans. 
It has no external staircase, but is ap- 
proached by a door in the staircase turret 
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(Fig. 6). The first floor contained the hall, with the 
dais probably in the wide recess at the far end, 
and the great fireplace (Fig. 16) in the usual position 
on the left. ‘The entrance was from the turret stair- 
case at the western angle, the present doorway in 
the south-east- wall being a seventeenth century 
insertion (Fig. 3). In the middle of this same wall, 
and to the left of the modern doorway on entering, 
there is a trefoil-headed lavabo (Fig. 17), an un- 
common feature in domestic buildings, since portable 
stoups were the rule. Its similarity to a piscina has 
made some antiquaries consider that the chapel was 
in this part of the castle, but its position makes this 
impossible. Moreover, a licence for a private chapel 
w:s not granted till 1354, whereas this water drain 
has the trefoil head and fillet moulding that are not 
foind later than about 1320. The chapel was 
pr>bably in one of the rooms in the east turret. 
The second floor consists of one large room, 
urdivided by later partitions, which the county 
hi torians glibly describe as the “‘ King’s Chamber,” 
fo dly imagining that a treaty between King Athelstan 





15—A RUDELY SCULPTURED “BEAR” IN 
THE CHURCHYARD. 


and the kings of Scotland and Strathclyde was signed 
in it, although this event happened in 926. The 
size of the window openings (Fig. 14) makes it 
probable that it was used as the principal living- 
room. At its upper end there was a wooden gallery 
approached by a stone staircase, which also gave 
access to a room in the north turret. One of the 
Stone corbels which supported the gallery can be 
scen in Fig. 4. 

The embattlements and roof defences of the 
¢ stle are singularly perfect, and illustrate well the 
S'stem of watch-keeping maintained in a Border 
¢.stle. Before the later gabled roof was constructed 
t ere was a wide embattled walk running round all 
tur walls of the tower. The four angle turrets are 
r sed considerably above the level of the parapet 
\ lk, and each contains a guardhouse within it. 
pped battlements protect the flights of stone steps 
ding on to their roofs, which command a wide 
w of the surrounding country. The south turret 
g. 13) is the only one to retain its original roofing, 
mposed of great stone slabs laid like tiles but 
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the main tower would have had 
a similar roof of slabs laid on os 
horizontal timbers, providing a E c 
fighting-deck floor for the mn 
garrison. ‘ 
After the death of 
Ranulph II, the first Lord A 
Dacre, in 1339, his widow seems 
to have lived at the castle, for it E 
was to her that a licence to have 
a private chapel was granted in Seat 
1354. Ranulph was succeeded 
in turn by his three sons, only 
the youngest of whom, Hugh, 
had issue. His grandson, 


placed almost flat. Originally ‘st 
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18.—PLAN. 
A, Lavabo; B, oven; C, pantry (?); D, recess for a dresser ; 
E, FE, sleeping chambers; F, F, fireplaces ; G, garde-robe ; u, stairs 
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the estates, though with rever- 
sion on failure of issue to Lor! 
Dacre of the South. The mani 
and castle of Dacre remaine 
with the Dacres of Gilslay ! 
until the death of Randal Dac: 
without heirs male in 16- 
whereupon this and the oth 
Dacre estates were claimed | 
Francis Lennard, then Lo 
Dacre of the South throu: 
his great- grandfather havi: 
married the sister and heir 
of the last Fiennes, Lord Dax 
In the resulting compromise 
manor of Dacre was among 


Basement: Floor Plan 


Thomas, married Philippa leading to and from the basement floor; J, modern entrance. lands allotted to him. It is 


Neville, daughter of the Earl of 

Westmorland, and the match may possibly be recorded in the 
four curious carved stones, apparently of the bear and ragged 
staff, which stand in Dacre churchyard (Fig. 15). They were 
remarked on in their present position by Bishop Nicolson in 
his visitation of 1703, but originally must have been pinnacle 
figures to a former tower or gate-house now destroyed. 

The history of the ownership of Dacre after the death of 
Thomas, Lord Dacre, is a complicated one, of which only a 
brief summary is required here. Thomas’s eldest son pre- 
deceased him and left only a daugher, Joan, as his heir-general, 
who married Sir Richard Fiennes of Hurstmonceaux. On her 
grandfather’s death in 1457 a famous dispute arose about the 
right to the barony between her, the heir-general, and her 
uncle, the heir male, which eventually resulted, sixteen years 
later, in the division of the estates. Sir Richard Fiennes was 
allowed the title of Lord Dacre of the South and was to have 
precedence over his wife’s uncle, Humphrey, who, however, 
was made Lord Dacre of Gilsland and obtained the bulk of 


account of this award that | 
arms of his son, Thomas Lennard, appear on the north-east \ 
of the castle (Figs. 3 and 8). Lennard is shown quarter. 
Fiennes, Dacre and Multon in token of his inheritance to 
estates of those three families. 

During the greater part of the sixteenth and seventee: 
centuries the castle appears to have been uninhabited, si: 
the Dacres of the North resided either at Naworth or Kirkoswa 
But it was repaired by Thomas Lennard and for a time was 0: 
more lived in. Thomas Lennard was created Earl of Sus 
in 1674, and the fact that his coronet appears over his ar 
(Fig. 8) shows that his alterations were carried out in that »1 
the following year, for when Edmund Sandford saw it in 16,5 
he described it as “ now in good repair,” adding that he believes 
that the earl “ loves it well.” This, however, did not prevent !\is 
executors selling the castle after his death in 1716 to Sir Chris- 
topher Musgrave. He, in turn, sold it to the Hasells of Dalemain, 
to whom it still belongs. Its descent to the status of a farmhouse 
will date from the time of the sale. ARTHUR OSWALD. 





AN EXHIBITION OF POSTERS 


T might be argued, with some reason, that a branch of art 
fulfilling so definite a function as the poster should not be 
removed from its proper place into the artificial setting of 
the exhibition gallery. Little enough now remains of the 
old system, when an artist was commissioned to make a 

design for a definite purpose, and his work was first seen in the 
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position for which it was destined. The exhibition system has 
won such a hold on the public that even book illustrations and 
theatre decorations are exhibited. No wonder, then, that the 
poster, which occupies no mean position in the art of to-day, 
claims our attention in the picture gallery as well as on the 
hoardings. 
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BY FRED TAYLOR.| 
(Interior of King’s College Chapel.) 
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The exhibition of posters organised by 
the London and North Eastern Railway 
at the New Burlington Galleries, and opened 
by Lord Dewar on March 13th, showed that 
the poster, though intended to shout across 
the street, or from a railway platform at a 
moving train, while fulfilling that require- 
ment, is not always too loud for the more 
leisurely atmosphere of the gallery. In fact, 
the general impression produced by the 
»xhibition was surprisingly pleasing, attrac- 
veness being, of course, one of the greatest 
iceds of a poster if it is to do its work suc- 
ssfully. The improvement noted in the 
xhibition, however, lay in the fact that the 
ality of appeal was of a higher order, 
is directed to the intellect and the finer 
nsibilities, and was seldom a mere descrip- 
‘e statement, as, for example, in the usual 
iside posters representing bathers and 
lfers, One of the most admirable inventions 
the ‘‘ Flying Scotsman,” by Ladislas 
eiwirth, in which the particular service 
well as its speed and comfort are suggested 
a train actually taking flight. Another 
lightful idea is that of showing “‘ Passengers 
the Past,’’ such as the Pilgrim Fathers, 
hn Gilpin, Van Tromp and Robinson 
usoe, in association with railways or 
amers. 

These posters have not yet been released 
‘public display, but the admirable original 
signs for them, by Austin Cooper, exhibited 

the Burlington Galleries, assure their 
cess. The public responds most readily 
en slightly tickled, but the joke here is 
thed in very artful language, and set 
wn in the form of admirable design. 

Of all the artists employed by the 
N.E.R., Austin Cooper is, perhaps, the 

ce who understands the nature of the poster 
most thoroughly. He alone uses colour as 
aimost his sole means of expression, and the 
result is such glorious contrasts as in the 
great dark mass of the Trossachs relieved 
against an orange yellow sky, and by the 
green lettering, or the quieter greens of the 
Ardennes, to say nothing of the very direct 
means employed in conveying the idea of 
the ‘‘ Drier Side of England.” Frank 
Newbould, too, has some good posters, 
especially of Continental resorts—the Rein- 
gold Express is one of these; Antwerp 
Cathedral is simple and telling; Vienna 
strikes the correct note: and Nuremberg 
is particularly fine in colour for an artist 
who does not depend on it so entirely as 
Austin Cooper. Simplicity and breadth are 
the qualities that make these two artists’ 
work stand out. Frank Mason, whose vision, 
on the whole, is smaller, occasionally gets 
very good effects, as in his ‘‘ Whitby ”’ and 
in his ‘“‘ Forth Bridge,’’ seen in perspective. 
But, though it is easy to lay down 
principles, it is less easy to apply them 
consistently, and they are invariably baffled 
by the work of Fred Taylor, which is crowded 
with detail in his magnificent interior of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, or in his 
bird’s-eye view of Holland, and which is 
seldom based on pure pattern and colour, 
yet the effectiveness of which it would be 
folly to deny. Of the painters who have been 
invited to design posters, Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen is more successful in his ‘‘ Western 
Highlands’ than Dame Laura Knight in 
her over-modelled bathers typifying the 
Yorkshire coast. 
Having employed good artists for poster 
work, the L.N.E.R. does not stop there, 
ut is endeavouring to improve the decora- 
ve side of all its publicity. The exhibition 
cluded, besides posters, a series of very 
tractive book covers by A. M. Picking 
id Freda Lingstrom, and some etchings by 
rank Mason used for restaurant-car Menus, 
When so much is being done to attract 
reigners to this country, it is up to the 
ilway companies to make the most of this 
‘ans of advertising England, England’s 
alth and pleasure resorts, as well as 
ogland’s art treasures. A great deal still 
mains to be done in this last category before 
e beautiful buildings and other interesting 
lics of the past in this country become as 
1iversally famous as those of Italy. M.C. 
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LTHOUGH the merlin 
it is, even on the great heather-clad moors of the North, 
by no means a common species. The marked attention 
paid to it by most gamekeepers and _ egg-collectors 
prevents it becoming too numerous. Its nest, which 

is generally on the ground, is a mere scrape among heather or 
bracken, and thus an easy mark for the investigator. 
My first attempt at making a photographic record of the 


merlin’s home life took 
place at a nest among the 
bracken, but, probably 
owing to the careless way 
in which I built my hide, 
the attempt was an utter 
failure. A second chance 
came two years later, and 
this time the nest was 
situated nearly at the foot 
of a steep slope, among 
deep heather, in a typica! 
“merlin situation,’ with 
a good wide outlook facing 
south. The keeper readily 
gave his permission and 
(I would hke to add) all 
the assistance he could. 
Many times, too, there 
would be a welcome cup 
of tea (thanks to his good 
wife) awaiting me at his 
cottage when I returned 
after Icng hours in the 
hiding tent. 

The nest, when I found 
it, contained four eggs, 
but within the first two 
days another was laid, 
bringing the total to five, 
which, in that district, 
seems to be the usual 
number, though I believe 
in some parts of the 
country four is the usual 
clutch, and in_ others 
only three. My previous 
encounter warned me that 
to build a hide too quickly 
might mean failure, so I 
went to work very slowly, 
and over a week elapsed 
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cannot be called a rare bird, 


THE STARTLED 
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before the observation post was ready for occupation. In 
order to allay any suspicion the birds might have regarding the 
camera lens, an old disused lens was fixed in the front of the 
hide, and only removed when the camera was in position. 
Knowing that the eggs were newly laid allowed us to go slow 
with the preparations, and still leave plenty of time to study 
and photograph the merlins during incubation ; so, after ev 

thing was ready, I allowed another four days to go by without 


again going near the nest, 
in order that the birds 
might get used to the big 
heather clump that W 
stood within seven ‘cect 
of their eggs. Up to ‘his 
time they had _ behaved 
admirably well. Fit 
minutes’ walk from 
keeper’s cottage brow 
us within three hun 
yards of the nest, 
under the shelter o! 
old wall, I got the ca! 
ready for action (this si 

a certain amount of 

at the nest), and we 
began to keep our 
open for signs of the 

lins, but got within 
yards of the hide an 
signs of our birds. 
walked quietly toward: 
nest, as I feared the 1 
lins had forsaken t 
eggs, and I had aln 
given up hopes when, 
my relief, the hen fi 
herself off the nest, W 
away like a_ bullet, 
began circling round 

out of gunshot range. 

I crawled into 
hide and, while I w 
arranging the camera, t! 
keeper closed up the e 
trance. This done, 
settled myself as comfor' 
ably as I could in a spac’ 
just over a yard square, 
with nearly one half of 1 
occupied by a _ camera. 
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| innermost thoughts  ex- 
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published a couple of 
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ENGLISH GARDENS 
By H. AVRAY TIPPI'G, MA, 


Large folio. 440 pp. 60 Ilustyg. 
tions. 43 3s. By post {3 ‘s. 3d. 


A long introduction, giving ~ history of 
English Gardening, is followed ‘iy descrip 
tions of 52 famous gardens. M Tipping is 
a past master in garden desi 1, and the 
volume shows the best work chieved jy 
this country. 
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GARDEN ORNAMENT 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL and 
CHRISTOPHER HUSS <yY. 


Second edition. Large foli>. 448 pp, 
With over 700 Illustrations. {3 3s. 
By post £3 4s. 3d. 

An exposition on the whole art of ornament 
ing a garden, with chapters o: Balustrades 
— Gates —Urns — Vases— Scui)ture—Paths 
—Seats — Loggias — Orangeries — Garden 
Houses — Sundials — Topiary Work— Per. 
golas—Canals, Ponds and Water Gardens 
—Fountains and Wells—Flower Borders 
Wall Gardens —Japanese Gardens, etc., etc 
Several new sections have been added in 
the second edition. 
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GARDENS FOR SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL & SIR 


LAWRENCE WEAVER, K.BE,, 
F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 


Sixth edition. Large 4to. 312 pp. 
With 431 Illustrations and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. 25s. By post 25s. 9d. 
Examples of Gardens—Small Sites —Hill- 
side Gardens — Steps and Stairways 

Creepers on Walls — Hedges — Water 
Gardens — Paving — Pergolas — Gates 

Garden Houses—Statues— Sundials and 
Seats Rock Gardens, etc. The examples 
and illustrations are drawn from every sort 
of garden, old and new, of the small country 
house size, and are accompanied by plans 
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THE MODERN 

ENGLISH GARDEN 
Edited by E. H. M. COX. 
Large 4to. 220 pp. Wi ‘th over 20) 
Illustrations. 21s. net. By post 
21s. 9d. 
The general plan of the book is to give 
readers ideas for the plannin, of their own 
gardens ; for instance. the ii‘roduction of 
ornaments, the grouping of flowers, ete 


examples being drawn fron: hundreds of 
gardens of all sizes. 
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WALL AND WATER 
GARDENS 
By GERTRUDE JEr LL, with 
chapters on Rock Gar. °i's, Heath 
Gardens and Paved Wa: « Gardens, 


Seventh edition, revised. Demy 8v0. 
230 pp. 200 Tllustratio: . 15s. net 
By post 15s. 9d. 

This is a book for the amati«r as well as 
for the Garden Designer ai Architect. 
written by one of the foremo:( authorities 
in the country. 
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A PAIR OF MERLI 


than twenty minutes later the hen, which had been circling 

id since we arrived, alighted by the nest and, after listen- 
intently for a few moments, quickly hopped on to the 
For the next few minutes I kept very still, and after a time, 

he bird in front did not appear in any way nervous, I exposed 
late, using the silent shutter. The very faint sound made 
the shutter caused her to turn her head quickly. When 
had regained confidence, I attempted to change the plate, 
sent her from the nest with a cry of alarm. Within five 
iutes she was again back on her eggs, and for the next quarter 

cf an hour she sat undisturbed. At the end of that time she 
departed and, to my surprise, the cock came skimming over 
the heather towards the nest, alighted by the eggs and, after a 
pause, settled on them. I had the presence of mind to snap 
him the moment he alighted ; it was fortunate I did so, for I 
never got another chance, after that afternoon, of taking him on 
the eggs. Smaller, and of a slighter build than his mate, he 
differed, too, in colour, for where the head and back of the female 
were dark brown, his head and back were of a greyish blue. He 
did not seem to take any great interest in his domestic duties. 
When the noises which issued from the tent ceased to interest 
him, his head began to droop forward, he closed his eyes and took 
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AT THE NEST. 


his forty winks. With every nerve on the alert, I waited until 
he was well away in the Land of Nod, and then snapped him in 
that somnolent attitude. 

The day following the hen merlin was at the nest. She 
came back flying very low, only about a foot above the heather, 
and, after alighting, stood listening. Her dark clear eye, sharp 
hooked beak and the delicate poise of her body made a picture 
of fierce dignity which I thought well worth recording with 
the camera. She quickly settled on the eggs, arranging them 
comfortably under her body with her feet. She seldom used 
her beak except when she dragged an egg out of the nest, as she 
sometimes did when suddenly flushed from the eggs, and then 
she invariably raked the misplaced egg back with her beak. 

The eggs were chipping when the keeper visited the nest on 
June 4th, and they were hatched the day following, so, as the 
last egg of the clutch was laid either on May 5th or 6th, the total 
period of incubation was thirty or thirty-one days. The young, 
when newly hatched, were blind and almost helpless, and those 
I saw were quite bare and pink when hatched. On Saturday, 
June 7th, two days after the young had hatched, I spent the 
afternoon watching from the hide. Returning ten minutes 
after 1 had crawled into the hide, the hen left as suddenly as 
she had come, dragging one of the young out of the nest with her 


THE MOTHER GUARDING HER BROOD. 












FOUR DAYS’ 


feet. Two farm hands crossing the moor were the cause of her 
disturbance, and when they were out of sight she again returned 
and settled down to brood the three young which were in the 
nest, not appearing to notice the one outside, which was now 
protesting at being leftin the cold. Aftera few minutes, however, 
she decided that, after all, it might belong to her, so she crept 
off the nest to it and gently pushed it under her body with her 
beak, then backed off it toward the nest, pushed it under her 
body again, and so on until she got it back with the others. 

At three-thirty p.m. the cock merlin, after circling round for 
a short time calling, came down to the nest, bringing with him 
a dead house sparrow, unplucked. The hen, which was brooding 
at the time, jumped quickly off the young, snatched the dead 
bird from him and flew away with it, while her mate, looking 
very puzzled, crept on to the nest and brooded the young until 
she returned, three minutes later ; he then took himself off with 
more haste than dignity, and it was quite evident what he thought 
about her conduct. As a matter of fact, the hen probably took 
the prey brought in by the cock to some place near by, where 
she could pluck it and bring it to the young when required. 

By the following Saturday the weather conditions were greatly 
improved, and the hen was at the nest when we arrived, and 
égain she let us approach within four yards of the nest before 
she left it. The young were sheltering from the sun, under a 
clump of heather. They were still clothed in down, though it 
was now of a dirty greyish white and there was no sign of the 
pin feathers. Before going into the hide I replaced the young 
in the nest, but they scrambled back under the heather almost 
immediately, for, though they had not got the full use of their 
limbs, they could use the whole of the leg from the knee joint 
downwards as a foot. 

The hen returned to the nest as soon as she thought the coast 
was clear, but she did not bring food with her, nor did the young 
appear hungry. They took no interest in her arrival, but con- 
tinued dozing in the shade of the heather. Later in the afternoon 
they crept back into the nest and she attempted to brood them, 
though one could hardly call it brooding—she just stood over 
them. It is interesting to note that, though they were at this 
time only ten days old, this was the last time I saw her attempt 
to shelter her young. 

The following day I again visited the nest and found the 
young merlins were 
alone. I had set off 
very early in order to 
try and photograph 
the young having 
breakfast. They were 
huddled together in 
the nest scrape, and I 
remarked to the keeper 
that they did not look 
as if they had been 
fed, for they seemed 


very unsettled and 
kept looking round 
expectantly. While I 


was crawling into the 
hide, the hen came 
circling round, but 
there was no sign of 
the male, and after 
the keeper had fas- 
tened me in the hide 
and taken his depar- 
ture the hen also 
disappeared. It was 
over an hour later 
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when she returned, and I was rather surprised when -he 
dropped in without bringing any food. It was evident she :ad 
either been plucking her prey or feeding, for there were bi.od 
and feathers on her beak. She stayed for some time at 
the nest and, after a general clean-up, flew to one of her 
observation posts, about fifty yards from the nest, and stayed 
there for the rest of the morning. Shortly before noon they 
were fed, two small birds being brought in quick succession, 
the food this time being given to the young on the far side 
of the nest. 

Nearly a week elapsed before I was able to visit the nest again, 
and by this time (June 2oth) the young were getting on finely. 
The primary feathers of the wings and the long feathers of the 
tail were beginning to grow, and already showing their buff tips ; 
but the rest of the plumage was still a dirty greyish white, and 
when they were handled they turned over on their backs and 
struck out with their feet. 

The following day was, so far as photography was con- 
cerned, hardly a success, the hen, for some reason, being very 
suspicious. Food seemed to be scarce, for she spent some 
time on one of the observation posts watching for, and at 
intervals calling for, her mate (though she did not seem to 
do any hunting herself), and when at last he came, she 
flew to meet him and returned almost immediately with a 
small bird in her talons. The prey, which was headless, was 
not so cleanly plucked as the food given a week earlier, and 
while she fed the young the cock bird flew down on to one of the 
observation posts to keep watch. I wondered if she had, in 
some way, told him of her fears, for I had never seen him kcep 
guard before when the young were being fed. 

I was unable to continue my watching after this date, but 
Iam convinced that long before the young are able to fly, in 
some cases, at any rate, they leave the nest scrape never to 
return, sleeping and having their meals where their par its 
lead them, until about the age of one month, when they ‘re 
ready for the wing. 

Finally, a few remarks about the food. I several ti’ \es 
flushed the hen purposely from the nest when she had brow lit 
food for the young, hoping, in her haste, that she would le ve 
the food at the nest, so that I might examine it more clo: .'y 
in order to find out on what species they were feeding the you | ; 
but it did not ma -r 
how suddenly I flu: d 
her, she always { k 
away the food ; 
in order to obtaii 
information I soi 
I examined the p 
where the prey 3 
plucked and fe 
the feathers belo: 
mostly to smal 
birds of the pas 
ine group, a lat 
number of th 
being meadow pip 


wm - 


and, in _ fairness 
the merlins, I m 
say that I nev 


saw any food giv: 
to the young, or a’ 
feathers where t! 
food was plucke’ 
which resemble« 
grouse or other gamic 
bird, young or old. 
R. Woops. 
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A BOOK FOR THE HUNTING MAN 


Hounds and Hunting Through the Ages, by Joseph B. Thomas, 
M.F.H., with an Introduction by the Earl of Lonsdale, k.c., G.c.v.o. 
(The Derrydale Press, New York. Bumpus, 5} guineas.) 

HIS book is described on the wrapper as “ an authori- 
tative book on the chase ”’ and as “ unique in its scope 
and the standard American work on the subject.” 
This is probably not an overstatement, for the author 
has unquestionable claims to be considered the foremost 
authority on hunting the fox in America, since he has hunted 
seven American countries with his own hounds; and, in order 

‘o avoid the taint of parochialism, has fared forth to many other 

‘'{unts in Great Britain and in France, and thereby widened 

and enriched his knowledge. Mr. Thomas has taken immense 

vains in the writing and compilation of this undoubtedly most 
valuable book, in which, as Lord Lonsdale remarks in his fore- 
ord, is contained much interesting data from original French 
ources which Lord Lonsdale says have never, so far as he 
nows, previously appeared in English. This is true in a sense, 
ut “‘ Mayster of Game,” about the earliest of our books dealing 
ith the chase, was founded upon the writings of Gaston, 
iird Comte de Foix, who died in 1394; and the Lord Ebrington 
ho was Master of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds from 
$81 to 1887, and contributed some interesting chapters to the 
Fur and Feather Series,” freely dipped into the old French 
uthors from 1275 onwards, and much of this early history 
f the art of hunting is mentioned and epitomised in “ Shires 
id Provinces,” by ‘“‘ Sabretache”” (Eyre and Spottiswoode). 
ord Ebrington, in his contributions already referred to, dives 
eeply into both de Foix’s and Jacques de Fouilloux’s (1561) 
ooks. So that, although Mr. Thomas does give us a good 
eal of most interesting matter, and even starts his campaign 
s far back as “‘ Nimrod,” he is not quite the first or the only 
1odern writer who has delved so industriously into the history 
f the past. “‘ The Craft of Hontyng (The Venery of Mayster 
ohn Gifford and William Twety that were with Edwarde the 
seconde) ” is a work which was not unfamiliar to Lord Ebring- 
ion, and is also known to some others of us. 

The early historical part of Mr. Joseph Thomas’s book is 
full of interest, for he makes a very wide cast from Tutankh- 
amen, Nimrod, onwards through the golden age of Greece, 
mentioning Adonis, probably the earliest pigsticker who rode 
and killed his boar from a horse, onward through Roman days, 
the adventures of the sporting son and heir of Genghiz Khan, 
the origins of hunting in France in Merovingian days, the 
Duke of Wellington’s private pack during the Salamanca 
campaign in the Peninsula, and George Washington’s hounds, 
to these present ones when the modern hound is so often so 
shamefully pressed upon and over-ridden by the would-be 
“thruster,” who goes out to ride and not to see hounds hunt 


their fox. This type would be more in his element, as some 
of us believe, with a drag, or, better still, in a paper-chase, 
in which there would be no chance of the confounded hounds 
getting in the way. 

Mr. Thomas knows his subject and he loves it, as will be 
apparent to anyone who reads this most engrossing book, which, 
though its main subject is hunting in America, the American 
hound, scenting conditions and the general nature of the hunting 
countries of America, is a most comprehensive treatise, and a 
very valuable addition indeed to hunting literature. Few people 
who have not thought about it would have supposed that there 
are sixty-six Hunts in the United States to-day, and that two- 
thirds of them hunt the fox, only three the hare, the balance 
being draghounds. 

Mr. Thomas is a great believer in the Old Virginia hound 
and the strain from which his own pack is descended and which 
has been owned from father to son by numerous generations 
of Virginia landowners. The author says he believes, though 
he has not been able to corroborate the fact, that these Old 
Virginia hounds are in some measure the descendants of im- 
portations from the most fashionable British packs of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Mr. Thomas 
points to the fact that the true stamp of the Old Virginia hound 
is to-day similar to the great British hounds from the portraits 
of Sartorius, Marshall, Davis, Pollock, Alken, Herring, etc. 
It is extremely probable that Mr. Thomas’s surmise is perfectly 
correct. 

There is one slight error into which the author has slipped 
in his reference to some packs in India, of which he has heard. 
He speaks of them as “‘ Barbary” hounds. The word he has 
heard is ‘‘ bobbery,” which means a pack of hounds which 
may include anything from a fox-terrier to a greyhound ! 

Into the most interesting chapter on American-bred 
hounds—incidentally, Mr. Thomas does not think that hound 
breeding is an exact science, though some of us believe that 
it comes nearer to being that than horse breeding—the author’s 
remarks upon the eccentricities of scent, and what is, perhaps, 
the most informative chapter of all, the last in the book, 
which tells us so much we did not know about hunting in 
America, space does not permit us to go at the length we should 
desire. Suffice it to say that here is a book which ought to be 
added to every hunting man’s library, no matter how well 
stocked he may consider that it is already. A. B 





On the Edge of Diplomacy, by J. D. Gregory. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 
BEFORE they settle down to enjoy the book as a whole, readers of 
Mr. Gregory’s amusing and very characteristic memories of life in the 
Diplomatic Service and the Foreign Office will probably turn at once 
to the pages which deal with the affair of the so-called ‘‘ Zinovieff 
letter.” Mr. Gregory’s is the first account to shed a little of the dry 





DETAIL OF FRIEZE IN THE PRESENCE CHAMBER, HARDWICK HALL (Circa 


1597), 


SHOWING SCENTING HOUNDS OF THE PERIOD. 


(From “ Hounds and Hunting Through the Ages.’’) 
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light of common sense on the great mystery, for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald s 
many explanations only made it seem more and more inexplicable. 
It was, of course, as a mere matter of routine that Mr. Gregory signed 
the celebrated statement regarding the “letter,” but he has been so 
violently assailed for his alleged part in the affair, and so many ludicrously 
fantastic stories have been woven about his action, that it is well to have 
his own slightly cynical comments on the events of those amusing days. 
Nobody who is personally acquainted with Mr. Gregory and his 
opinions has ever had any doubt as to the absurdity of suggesting 
that a man who was probably always in favour of an understanding 
with the Bolsheviks should conspire to produce the Zinovieff letter 
in order to overthrow his Chief. The book as a whole is extremely 
entertaining. Mr. Gregory’s portrait of Sir Eyre Crowe as a “ queer 
figure dressed all wrong in a long coat fashionable only in the ’eighties 
with its lined rugged face covered by flaming hair under a borsalino 
hat” is a masterpiece in miniature; and his descriptions of some of 
Lord Curzon’s minor antics in the Foreign Office touch off that some- 
what eccentric statesman to a nicety. 





The Lady of Laws, by Susanne Trautwein. (Secker, 7s. 6d.). 
THIS beautiful and interesting historical tale, altogether out of the 
usual, has been acclaimed by Lion Feuchtwanger as containing “ pages 
which belong to the best that German prose has produced in the last 
decade.” Those of us who have read the book in the original will 
all the more fully welcome his gracious words, and feel grateful that 
the translation has been entrusted to such clever and sympathetic 
interpreters as Herbert E. Palmer and Leslie W. Charley. For it 
could not have been an easy task, and needed the deftest handling 
to preserve the beauties and delicate touches of Susanne Trautwein’s 
work. The setting is the City of Learning, Bologna, in medieval 
times, and the story is that of the life and mind of Olimpia di Porta 
Ravegnana, who had been dedicated by her scholar father to learning. 
The story opens with he: arrival from Paris, where she had obtained 
her doctor’s degree, and with her consecration as instructress in the 
Faculty of Law at the Bologna University. Proud, beautiful, aloof 
and self-contained, she seems at once to have aroused the scorn of a 
certain Lambertazzi, an army leader and head of the Lambertazzi 
faction. At a garden festival at which she was present a great fire 
broke out, spreading in all directions. She escaped through a gap 
in the laurels and fled towards the hills. There she was outraged, 
by whom she never knew for years to come. The story, which needs to 
be carefully read, unfolds itself in a masterly fashion, event after event 
following on each other in orderly sequence. Ravegnana’s son, born 
of this mysterious union, she calls Mario ; and she faces the situation 
thrust on her with quiet dignity and courage, and lives a blameless 
life before all the world in which she had been so honouied and respected 
as a woman and professor. And it is not long before her tellow- 
citizens begin to enthrone her as their idol. We learn how she quells 
an insurrection of the mercenary troops in Bologna and prevents an 
outburst of civil war; how she is reinstated in her position in the 
university, and lives her days between her work there and the careful 
bringing up of her son. Ravegnana’s thoughts and meditations are 
laid bare to us in lovely language. And when, after many years, Mario’s 
father declares himself because he needs an heir to replace his legitimate 
son now dead and takes possession of Mario by force, her despair 
and grief and death in a plague camp can only arouse in all readers 
emotions of the profoundest sympathy and tenderness. Scenes and 
characters of these far-off Renaissance days stand out clearly detailed, 
and yet with the sheltering mistiness of the past. It is a wonderful 
book, large and strong in conception and in execution. 


Vengeful Gods, by Gertrude Atherton. (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
THE study of Greek history has been brightened for many a student 
by the figure of Alcibiades, that young man of noble birth, keen intellect 
and no scruples, who both charmed and shocked Athens in the latter 
part of the fifth century B.c. No wonder that such a figure from the 
pages of history should attract the novelist, and Mrs. Atherton, who 
in ‘“‘ The Immortal Marriage ”’ gave us such a vivid picture of the life 
of Pericles, now turns her attention to his young kinsman. Perhaps 
the twists and turns of a character and a career like those of Alcibiades 
make a progressive story difficult to tell, or perhaps it is the complica- 
tions of that period of the Peloponnesian War that are responsible— 
or perhaps it is simply that, after ‘‘ The Immortal Marriage,” we 
expected too much ; but the book does leave the impression that charac- 
ters and plot have been submerged by background. It is also bound 
to suffer a little by contrast with Mr. E. F. Benson’s “ Alcibiades,” 
published about the same time, and a much more scholarly and finished 
production. After reading both books, one feels that Mrs. Atherton 
has given a little too much history for the ordinary novel reader and 
not enough for the scholar ; while Mr. Benson succeeds because, though 
using the lighter and brighter episodes of history to make his biography 
entertaining reading, he does not set foot over the threshold into the 
world of fiction. However, Alcibiades in any form cannot fail to be 
interesting, and Alcibiades carrying on a platonic friendship with a 
woman for thirteen years is almost startling. ‘The woman is an Egyptian, 
a marvellous creatuie of masculine strength and intellect, yet a woman 
all the same, in whom Alcibiades, according to Mrs. Atherton, at last 
finds perfect happiness for three years before his violent end. 








The Devil at the Long Bridge, by Riccardo Bacchelli. (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.) 
THE Devil at the Long Bridge is a novel founded on the Anarchist 
rising at Bologna in 1874. Several of the principal characters and 
incidents are historical, and Mr. Riccardo Bacchelli has an intimate 
knowledge of his native town, together with the whole historical and 
political situation at his fingers’ ends. But we cannot agree with Mr. 
Orlo Williams (who, out of enthusiasm and friendship, has turned 
translator) in thinking the second half the better part of the book— 
that is, if we are to judge it asa novel. The first half is by far the more 
human in its appeal, and we learn to know the characters involved 
as we do not learn to know the revolutionaries of the later chapters. 
Bakunin, the sixty year old Russian anarchist, is a figure done massively 
and splendidly in the round. Equally real is his lovable wife Antonia, 
and their high-souled, fanatical Italian host, Cafiero. An experiment 
of “all things in common” undertaken by these three and others 
ends in natural, human failure, and thenceforward we hear (to our 
disappointment) no more of Antonia or Cafiero, but follow Bakunin 
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to Bologna, where he plots and fails among a band of revolutionaries 
The author’s study of anarchist human nature and of Italian mo! 
psychology is particularly brilliant ; nevertheless, the book seems to 
us rather overweighted on the side of history and politics, and thi 
is the more regrettable because it is evident that the author needs 
no such ballast to his work, but is thinker, psychologist, artist in h 

own right. VoH- FP. 


Tales from Some Eastern Jungles, by K. W. S. Mitchei 
(Palmer, quarto, illustrated, 15s.) 
THESE sketches of bush life in Ceylon, by the author of several wor! 
of the same type, have some unusual qualities. The English is limp 
and sensitive. There is real understanding of wild animals and 
wild men, their modes and degrees of thought and feeling. The bust 
craft is not cribbed from the usual authorities, for, indeed, the auth: 
seems never to have read any of their books, or even that by the prese 
critic. He has done his own thinking, and arrived at a number . 
new facts. He remarks, for example, that the weathered skin of t 
naked savage is not nearly so sensitive to the direction of the wir 
as that of the clothed white man, a very important fact for the shik 
who employs a guide. There is, also, a most peculiar story of a Vedd: 
captured by a bear, which insists upon using him as a dancing partn 
But what has become of the pythons? One did hope to meet o 
on the trail between Anurhradapura and Trincomali. They used 
lurk down by the sea. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Tue Universiry Boar Race (Official Centenary History), co: 
piled by G. C. Drinkwater and T. R. B. Sanders, edited by His Hono 
Judge Gurdon (Cassell, 15s.); THe Way or a MAN witH A Horse, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Geoffrey Brooke (Seeley Service, 21s.); THE Sror 
OF THE Gypsies, by Konrad Bercovici (Cape, 12s. 6d.). Fiction —R: 
Preop_e, by J. D. Beresford (Collins, 7s. 6d.); SLAVES OF THE Gol 
by Katherine Mayo (Cape, 7s. 6d.); TomerRs oF THE Hits, by Vards 
Fisher (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.). 





ECONOMIC RESULTS ON THREE 
ARABLE SHEEP FARMS 


RABLE sheep farming is a topic of widespread interest. 

The sheep, with its golden hoof and fleece, has for long 

been associated with that form of husbandry whereby 

green crops are grown specially for feeding off on land 

in situ, the residues of the manure being utilised for 

cereal crops. The influence of the sheep is twofold. Soil 

fertility is actually dependent upon many factors, and of these 

available plant food in the form of manure is only one. The 

lighter types of soil in the drier regions are apt to suffer con- 

siderably from drought. Once a crop has a firmly established 

rooting system this is not serious. In the early stages of growth, 

however, an adequate moisture supply is essential, and on a 

light soil much can be done to prevent rapid leaching of moisture 

supplies by packing the soil. The principle of close-folding by 
sheep achieves this packing influence. 

There are other interesting features associated with the 
system. It is particularly identified with the lighter and poorer 
soils of the south and east of England, and if reduced to geologica! 
connections, is specially favoured on the chalk formations. 
The farms in these areas are among the lowest rented types 
in the country, while in size they are usually fairly extensiv 
In the absence of sheep, manuring would, therefore, provi 
difficulties by reason of the distances of outlying fields from t! 
farm buildings. 

The economic situation has not been regarded as too favou 
able for this system of husbandry in recent years. While gra: 
sheep have consistently left a profit, it has been a frequei 
complaint that arable sheep farming has proved uneconomi 
In these days one cannot form an accurate opinion of the tri 
state of any one specialised branch of farming unless son 
financial evidence is produced to which there can be no dou! 
about its accuracy. Attention has frequently been drawn 
the various economic studies which are being conducted in t! 
different agriculturaleducation provinces. The Reading province 
being situated in a typically arable farming area, has provid 
the Department of Agricultural Economics and the Universi 
of Reading with the necessary scope for an investigation « 
this type of farming. As a result there has been issued recent 
a very instructive bulletin on the “‘ Economic and Financi. 
Results on Three Arable-Sheep Farms, 1924-25, 1925-2! 
1926-27’ (Accounting Studies.—I, by Edgar Thomas and C. I 
Blagburn, The University, Reading, Is.). 

It may be argued quite soundly that three farms are incapab! 
of providing sufficient data wherewith to judge the financia 
merits of the whole system. Nevertheless, provided typica 
farms are chosen, much information is made available whic 
serves as a guide to the state of this particular branch of farmin 
in general. On this point it is safe to assume that the Economic 
Departments of agricultural colleges are not now given to wastins 
valuable time and labour in costing farms which are not typica! 
of their class or which have failed to attain to a certain standard 
of efficiency. If the good farmer under these conditions is 
incapable cf showing a satisfactory result, then the plight ot 
the inferior farmer is bound to be much more serious. 

It is, however, very unsafe to draw any general deductions 
from this particular report. The farms are distributed in the 
counties of Buckingham, Dorset and Hampshire. The new 
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survey method of investigating economic problems is far more 
accurate for determining the trend of agricultural results, but 
the present report does confirm in many particulars the impres- 
sion which has been current in well informed quarters as to the 
place of the sheep in this type of farming. 

The outstanding feature is that in all three cases the selling 
off crops have yielded superior results as compared with the 
sheep. Yet it is worthy of observation that during the latter 
period of the investigation, cereal prices began to decline and 


AT THE 


THEATRE 
NE day last week I received an intimation from 
: the management of the Marble Arch Pavilion that 


aoe 


the members of the “ Journey’s End’ company 
would attend a performance of the new film entitled 
“The Lost Patrol.’”” The letter went on to say: 
‘ Their opinions should be extremely interesting, for there are 
iny points of similarity in the play and film. They are both 
r-subjects distinguished by unexaggerated reality and brilliant 
aracterisation.” At the end of the film I turned to my com- 
nion and said : ‘‘ It seems to me that there is a radical differ- 
ice between the play and this film. Can you put your finger 

1 it?’ My companion replied: “‘ Can you point to any 
semblance ?”’ ‘This reminds me of the old lag who said that 

, il always reminded him of home : it was so bloomin’ different. 
it before going into the points of difference between play 

: id film I had, perhaps, better tell the story of ‘“‘ The Lost 
| atrol.” The play is by now familiar to everybody. But at 
cace we are faced with this contrast, which is that while every- 
tiing that happens in the play is inherently probable, the film 
i. based upon something which is inherently improbable. In 
addition, there is the play’s familiar quality of understatement 
to be contrasted with the flamboyance of the film, a flamboyance 
which I can best reproduce by giving a little of the story in the 
words of the film programme: “ This is the story of ten men. 
Of ten ordinary men swept by the madness of a world out of 
their chosen paths into a private Hell where they are the prey 
of hidden enemies; where they are victims to the fiercely 
sullen anger of Nature; where they are the toys of a malign 
and vicious Fate. ‘The story tells how these ten human entities 
react to their terrible circumstances. They are an English 
cavalry patrol, numbering ten besides the boy who is their 
Officer. He knows what they are to do; where, eventually, 
they are to join their comrades. But he does not pass on his 
knowledge. From somewhere in the surrounding desert, which 
has seemed an inferno of Emptiness, there comes a single shot. 
; The Officer is dead, and with him have died his orders.” 
It should be obvious from this how much more highly the key 
is pitched in the film than in the play. There is nothing in 
“Journey’s End” which suggests that the soldiers in that 
dug-out are the toys of anything malign or vicious. If they 
are the victims of anything, it is of something which is cruel, 
but is also blind and purposeless. Mr. Sherriff, the author of 
the play, was also a soldier who knew something about soldiering. 
I do not know what experience of war is possessed by Mr. 
Philip Macdonald, who wrote the novel from which the film 
was adapted. But I cannot believe that the officer in charge 
of this cavalry squad would have manceuvred about the trackless 
Mesopotamian desert without telling his sergeant where the 
conrades were whom they were to rejoin. I cannot believe this 
any more than I can believe that Nelson told Collingwood 
nothing whatever about his position at Trafalgar. Nelson may 
have said: “* Victory or Westminster Abbey!” But he cer- 
ainly did not couple with the Abbey the defeat of his plans and 
the destruction of the British Navy. However, one is often 
called upon to make a concession or suspension of reason in 
'rder to make a play possible, and it would be illogical to deny 
he same freedom to the films. What happens afterwards ? 
‘he patrol is lost, but at the end of the first day’s wandering 
nds an oasis. It is this oasis which corresponds to Captain 
‘tanhope’s dug-out. The rest of the film is the story of the 
n little Nigger boys tragically considered. On the first night 
sentry is stabbed and all the horses stolen. The corporal, 
10, is stabbed, but not killed. This leaves eight active men. 
ext day, another, looking out from the top of a palm tree, is 
iiped by an Arab. Then there are seven. And so the story 
es on, showing how all perish until the sergeant is alone. 
But he does not bow. He will not bow. Man is animal— 
ut sometimes something more. Something whose secret 
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sheep prices to advance, the result of which was a levelling in 
the relative returns from crops and stock. Prices have always 
been much of a gamble in this type of farming, and it is pointed 
out that the influence of short term price fluctuations on the 
comparative economy of sheep and corn makes it very difficult 
for the arable farmer to adapt his practice to possible future 
trends. This is a case where the advantages of price stabilisation 
would prove to be a great asset in enabling arable sheep farming 
practice to be more scientifically operated. 


THEATRE 
AND FILM 


lies in many things, but above all in that great Pride which keeps 
Manhood intact against even the Ultimate Enemy.” Mr. 
Cyril McLaglen, who plays the sergeant, acts very finely through- 
out, and his death-scene is tremendous in the correct sense 
of the word. It is something to cause fear. 

Early on in the film we are given ten brief “‘ shots ” showing 
the occupations of the eight troopers and the two non-com- 
missioned officers. They have been, so far as I can remember, 
taxi-driver, sailor, pugilist, backwoodsman, artist, music-hall 
dancer, Salvationist. But that is only seven out of the ten, 
and, though I rack my brains, I cannot remember any more. 
It is curious, too, that while the film is going on one cannot 
easily identify, with one or two exceptions, the soldier with 
his previous occupation. In “ Journey’s End” it is quite 
different. Who that has once heard that Mr. George Zucco’s 
Lieutenant Osborne was formerly a schoolmaster can forget 
it for a single moment throughout the rest of the play? Who 
does not realise every minute of the time that Raleigh is fresh 
from school? Who cannot see Trotter going home to that 
little greenhouse and his amateur gardening? And then there 
is the further discrepancy that the play shows the effect of war 
upon a number of sensitive human beings, whereas the characters 
in “The Lost Patrol” are, with one exception, entirely un- 
imaginative. Such approaches to civil war as there are in 
Stanhope’s dug-out are occasioned by nerves breaking under 
strain. In “‘ The Lost Patrol ’ the fighting and bullying 
arise spontaneously and in obedience to that law which forces 
rats in a trap to fight together. There is this difference, too, 
that the tragedy of the film does not seem to have the same 
sanction which the play undoubtedly has. The war is farther 
away. In fact, I doubt if the war enters into it at all, since the 
film would have been almost as poignant if the members of the 
Patrol had been members of an exploring party encountering 
a tribe of hostile natives. It has, in fact, as little sanction, in 
the tragic sense, as “‘ Beau Geste.” 

But one should always give the Devil his due. The due 
in this case is the recognition that the film does superbly what 
it sets out todo. It conveys not the atmosphere or implications 
of war, but the horror of a dozen men in extremity. One feels 
that these people are actually in the desert, which corresponds 
to the feeling that that company was actually in that dug-out. 
Shortly, one might say that Mr. Sheriff’s play was conceived 
and justified as a play, and that this film, directed by Mr. Walter 
Summers, has been conceived and is justified as a film. I 
cannot imagine that “ Journey’s End ” would make anything 
other than a horrid failure as a talking-film; and, equally, I 
cannot imagine that ‘‘ The Lost Patrol’ would make a good 
stage-play though the stage-producer used as much sand as 
was expended on “ The Garden of Allah.” Each seemed to 
me to be an almost flawless work of art in its own medium, 
though, possibly, the play may be a little nearer perfection. 
But whether the play-medium is a more ennobling thing or 
a more artistic thing than the film-medium is very definitely 
not the point. What is the point is that in their respective 
mediums both are excellent. Now let us give the Devil a little 
more of his due. The acting of Mr. George Zucco as Lieutenant 
Osborne was a miracle of felicity, and it was followed up by a 
piece of acting of an extreme sensitiveness. Let me make 
the same claim for the casting of Mr. Sam Wilkinson as the 
religious fanatic, Sanders. I do not know how good an actor 
Mr. Wilkinson may be. I only know that his performance in 
this film is as convincing as that of Mr. George Zucco in the 
play. Long before the end of the film is reached the man 
has ceased to be human, and from his emaciated flesh the tortured 
spirit visibly emerges. If terror and pity be possible in the 
films, these qualities spring into being when this, that is no 
longer human, casts his clothes from him and goes naked into 
the desert. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BOOKS FOR THE SMALL FARMER. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I take in Country Lire regularly and 
find it extremely useful. I am trying to run 
a small farm here in Buckinghamshire—a small 
dairy farm, milk, butter, cream, and, as a side 
line, am starting pigs. I have a reliable bailiff. 
I want, however, to get hold of some simple 
books on the following: Butter-making, 
Advice on a Dairy Farm, Pig-breeding. I do 
not want highly technical books. My bailiff, 
having farmed on his own, has a good deal 
of practical knowledge. But, obviously, a small 
farmer on his own cannot run a place with a 
view to such scrupluous cleanliness as I want to 
aim at. Then, as to the standard of butter turned 
out, there are, obviously, various grades possible, 
and it must depend on the manufacture very 
largely. I have 110 acres pasture, 35 arable, 
40 dairy shorthorns, 1 pedigree bull (Penbury 
Foundation Stone), 1 pedigree white boar, 
6 black gilt sows. Could you help me? If you 
have any simple notes or experiences of other 
people I should be greatly obliged.—C. VINCENT 
‘TROUGHTON. 

[The following books will provide the 
information required: (a) Butter-making.— 
Practical Buttermaking, by C. W. Walker- 
Tisdale and T. R. Robinson (Headley Bros., 
Limited, 72, Oxford Street, W.1). (b) Advice 
on a Dairy Farm.—Principles of Dairy Farming, 
by G. H. Garrad (Macdonald and Martin, 
Limited, Lennox House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand) ; Studies Concerning the Handling of 
Milk (Ministry of Agriculture, 1s. post free). 
(c) Pig-breeding—Either the Miinistry of 
Agriculture’s booklet on Pig-breeding (1s.) or 
The Individuality of the Pig, by Robert Morrison 
(John Murray, London, 7s. 6d.). While books 
can be a great asset in providing knowledge, 
we would strongly suggest that you should 
get into touch with Mr. J. Porter, B.sc., the 
Agricultural Organiser for Buckinghamshire, 
whose office is at Aylesbury ; he would be in 
a position to advise on the question of cropping 
the farm, suitable manuring, rationing the 
herd, etc. The services of the Dairy Instructors 
could also be obtained to indicate and demon- 
strate the manner in which milk can be produced 
and handled with the scrupulous cleanliness 
desired. ‘These County Council officials exist 
for the purpose of helping people in difficulties 
of this kind, and no charge is made for their 
services. It is always a good thing to encourage 
your bailiff to work in close contact with the 
County Organiser. Foodstuffs, which amount 
to a large figure on a dairy farm even under 
good management can rise to a prohibitive 
amount where a good system does not obtain. 
As rationing enters into economical dairy 
farming, county agricultural staffs usually make 
it their business to advise farmers on the most 
economical methods of feeding.—Eb.] 


“THE FERNIE HUNT.’’ 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—-‘‘ Harborough,” in his excellent account 
of the Fernie Hunt, is not quite correct in all 
he states. I am speaking from my _ book, 
as I have all my grandfather’s Press cuttings 
of the dispute when Mr. Tailby gave up the 
hounds. After it had been arranged that 
Sir B. Cunard should hunt the country, the 
Quorn, Copeland being Master, claimed it. 
Feeling ran high and the dispute was, as 
‘“* Harborough ” says, referred to the M.F.H. 
Committee of Boodles. One indignant farmer 
said at a meeting that he would like to know 
who Mr. Boodle was, anyhow. to decide who 
was to hunt over his land. This Committee 
decided that the country undoubtedly belonged 
to the Quorn, but advised that, as there was 
such a great and general desire for Sir B. 
Cunard to hunt it, that the Quorn should 
give him license to do so. The _ hatchet 
was then buried, and the best of terms between 
the two Masters and the followers have always 
existed. the Quorn endorsing the nomination 
of the local landowners. The change of 
mame was necessary, as the Masters, Cunard 
and Fernie, were hunting their own hounds 
in the Quorn country, and this was not a 
“Hunt.” We did not become a _ country 
until Mr. Fernie’s death, when he left his 
Committee his pack, contingent on the Quorn 
ceding for ever that part of the Quorn country 
he had hunted for thirty years. It was in 
affectionate memory of him that we _ took 
his name for our country, for which he did 
so much and hunted almost at his own expense 
for so long. ‘The Quorn, Major Burnaby and 
Captain Paget Masters, met us in the most 





sportsmanlike spirit. It 
is interesting to note 
that some of those who 
took the Quorn side 
always hunted with 
Cunard xm. “rat 
catchers. "—Guy PAGET. 


ON THE WAY TO 
SCHOOL IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The problem of 
getting country children 
to school is a very diffi- 
cult one anywhere and 
everywhere. __ Bicycles, 
ponies, traps and trains 
are among the solutions 
here at home, but a tired 
child all the world over 
is no use at lessons. In 
New Zealand they have 
another solution of the 
problem, and I suppose 
English children would think it very exciting to 
go to school mounted on calves. "That is what 
the school-children do at Canterbury in New 
Zealand, and here is a photograph of them 
doing it.—X. 


THE RAT AND THE EGG. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—When it was mentioned to me by a 
friend, who knows that I am always on the 
look-out to get unusual nature photographs, 
that I might be able to photograph a rat robbing 
him of a hen’s egg, I was only mildly interested, 
because I know from experience that most 
people who are not themselves photographers 
do not realise the difficulties of nature photo- 
graphy in regard to poor lighting and conceal- 
ment. He assured me, however, that I had 
a good chance, explaining that the rat was 
not easily scared, as he had never interfered 
with him although he had been in his present 
habitat a long time (why he tolerated this 
disreputable-looking old rat I cannot imagine). 
He said he had watched him on three successive 
mornings, and at about the same time push an 
egg out of a hen’s nest in the hedge bottom 
with his nose, and then, guiding it between 
his fore paws, roll it along to his hole by 
pushing it with his chest. I found that the 
distance from the nest to the rat hole was 
about ten feet and slightly uphill, and that 
a good light fell on the path of the rat near 
the mouth of the hole. I focussed on this 
spot, and concealed the camera and myself 
near by, with the result seen in the illustration. 
The rat is pushing the egg to the top hole 
and his nose is pointed in that direction — 
G. HEarn. 
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RIDING THE FATTED CALF. 


WILD BIRDS ON THE THAMES 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The recent frosty days will be 1 ng 
remembered by bird-loving Londoners ‘or 
the extraordinary invasion of the Thames hy 
wildfowl. No two miles of the countryside 
ever offered as many varieties in midwinier 
as did a walk from Kew Bridge past Kew 
Gardens to the Old Deer Park, when the 
present writer had a glimpse of more than 
forty different kinds of birds in a single after- 
noon. All along the river, and_ especially 
by the grounds of Sion House, one heard 
familiar and unfamiliar cries mingling with 
the constant rumble of the Brentford trams. 
The mallard, always numerous, were joined 
by numbers of pochard, wigeon, scoter and 
tufted duck. The last-named handsome little 
fellows were continually pestered by the. black- 
headed gulls, who pounced on them each time 
they came up from a dive to make them 
disgorge their catch. One black and white 
drake was followed by a gull which, as he 
rose to the surface, drove him under water 
again fifteen times in succession. Near by 
a pair of great crested grebes, perhaps the 
same birds that rose from the Barnes Reservoir 
during last year’s Boat Race, were floating 
lazily on the water with their heads resting 
on their backs. A golden eye drake, surprising 
visitor, with green head patched with white, 
seemed to have designs on the faithful wife 
of a common mallard, which bitterly resericd 
his approaches. On a muddy spit a group of 
Richmond Park herons, with hunched-up 
shoulders and sunken heads, were apparently 
holding a gloomy Cabinet meeting on he 
pressing question of alien immigration. Neuwrer 
the bank a curlew was making the most of 
his long beak in the sandy mud, turning roind 
occasionally to rebuke an inquisitive escor? of 
five crows, one of them a grey hoodie. Amoig 
so many big fellows a snipe made his + iy 


with delicate hesitation. On the Kew 5 'e 
of the river fieldfares and redwings were %t 
work among the wet stones, and a pied bl: - 
bird flew up as several moorhens and c ts 
suddenly took alarm and scuttled fus y 
across the water. In the trees beyond ¢ 


moat of the Gardens a green woodpecker 
tapping unseen, while jays screamed har 
in the firs. Up a beech bole a tree cri 
ran like a little brown mouse. Every 
yards along the path was an expectant 
pugnacious robin, and once a pair of © f 
red-breasted birds flashed past, and one 
to turn quickly to catch the blue glean 
kingfishers spinning away over the bus 
Blue tits and an occasional pair of great 5s 
or cole tits were busy in the sallows, a! 
with various finches. Of other small b 
the most unusual was a pair of cirl buntir 
But the final and most astonishing sight 
all was of three couple of goosanders, wander 
from the Northern Highlands, the drakes 
noble with their greenish black heads 2 
red beaks and white breasts, and their ladi: 
much like crested grebes, having a rath 
harassed, anxious appearance as they return: 
from their repeated dives. Such strange 
gave an excellent finish to a wondert 
afternoon, and it was now time for 


wingless wanderer to find a ‘bus to take 
him back to London after an experience 


unexampled even in the heart of the country 


=a CR, 
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FHE ROBERT BAKEWELL MEMORIAL. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—A memorial to commemorate Robert 
Bakewell, the great pioneer livestock breeder 
of the eighteenth century, is to be opened in 
July in the chanéel “of Dishley Abbey Church, 
near Loughborough, where Bakewell, together 
with his father and other members of the 
family, are interred. The enclosed photograph 
shows the chancel, with Bakewell’s tombstone 
just in the foreground. Unfortunately, the 
church is little more than a ruin. The roof, 
as can be seen in the illustration, has com- 
pletely collapsed. Considerable sums have been 
raised both in England and America towards 
renovating the chancel. .If sufficient money is 
forthcoming, a roof is to be placed over the 
eastern end of it—Cyrit HUuLLEy. 

ICE FLOWERS. 

To THE EpiTor. 


Sir, -Most of us are familiar with the delicate 
flow. ° patterns which form on the inside 
of w 1dows during frosty weather. It requires 
very special conditions, seldom experienced 
in t. s country, to produce the pretty effect 
in th. accompanying picture from St. Moritz, 


the ell known Swiss winter sports centre. 


The napshot was taken at a secluded corner 
on * e¢ Lake, where so-called ‘ black ice” 
prov ied an excellent background to these 
glitte ing “‘ice flowers.”” The origin of ice 
flow: s is not hoar frost, as some people are 
incli 2d to think, but the effect of ‘‘ decrystalli- 
satic followed by “‘ recrystallisation” of 


the i e under the powerful influence of moun- 
tain inshine followed by a heavy frost. During 
the . iy some small portion of the sun’s heat 





ON THE LAKE AT ST. MORITZ. 


is able to penetrate the ice, causing little pockets 
of water to form in the upper crust. At night, 
with the fall of temperature, these small 
globules expand, gradually assuming the 
characteristic hexagonal form of ice crystals, 
and finally bursting the thin imprisoning 
cover of ice. Here Jack Frost comes to lend 
a hand; the immediate freezing of the re- 
leased moisture forms myriads of glittering 

flowers,” for which, perhaps, some kind reader 
may be able to furnish a suitable Latin name. 
—S. Duruz. 


AN EASTER FEAST. 
To THE EpITorR. 


Sin—We are so much inclined to-day to 
view Archbishop Laud as a distinguished figure 
of his time, a great political prelate, persecutor 
of the Puritans, and finally a martyr to his 
faith that it is almost with surprise we find 
him giving his decision—and a very just and 
Sensible decision—on the troubles of a country 
parish far removed from all the noise and 
Strife of State. Three centuries and more ago 
It was the old-established custom at Clungun- 
the large Shropshire parish in which 
t Manor, with its curious chimneys, stands, 
‘da feast on Easter Day. The “ feast ” 
minently frugal, for the fare was bread 
heese and beer, provided by the parson 
to efresh those ancient people that repaired 
for evening prayer, having received 
the : icrament. the same day in the morning.” 
ears this simple meal appears to have 
1 ziven in the church itself; but, towards 
the id of the sixteenth century, it had, by 
yiscopal order, been removed to the 
age house. In 1637 the rector, Mr. 
1 Berkeley, refused to provide it at all, 
1e parishioners at once appealed to the 
‘shop for redress. Laud’s finding in 
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DISHLEY ABBEY CHURCH. 


their favour may still be seen at the Record 
Office, with the following note in his own hand : 
“‘T shall not go about to break this custom, 
so it be done in the parsonage-house, in a 
neighbourly & decent way, but 
I cannot approve of the continu- 
ance of it in the church; & if I 
hear it be so done again, I will 
not fail to call the offenders into 
the High Commissioner’s Court. 
June 27, 1637. W. Cant.” I do 
not know if Easter feasts like 
this were known  elsewhere.— 
ARTHUR QO. COOKE. 


‘*A BADGER’S BEHAVIOUR.”’ 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I was much interested, as 
well as amused, to read_ the 
atticle on a badger’s behaviour, 
in your Correspondence column 
of March 2nd issue. I can only 
say he was lucky to escape with 
his life, by falling into the hands 
of such kind-hearted people. I 
doubt if he had been allowed to 
live if he had made his appear- 
ance in mid -Gloucestershire, 
where, only recently, during the cold spell, 
I know of two cruel instances where these 
harmless creatures were found sleeping, one in 
an outhouse, the other under a garden hedge, 





DON’T HALLOO TILL 


and, of course, in both cases shot! The silly, 
superstitious fallacy still exists, unfortunately, 
in some parts of the West of England that the 
badger kills poultry and will attack human 
beings unprovoked, which, of course, is abso- 
lutely untrue—Husert Burrows. 


REDWINGS IN LONDON. 
To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—With reference to your correspondent’s 
note on redwings in St. James’s Park, it may 
be of interest to record that on January 3rd, 
1927, I saw one within five yards of the door 
of Westminster Abbey.—H. W. Rosrnson. 


THE SWINGING BRIDGE. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Here is a picture of a native bridge 
in the Congo. Its strength depends very 
largely upon its elasticity. Were it possible 
to make it perfectly tight and rigid, it would, 
in all probability, snap with a very small weight 
brought to bear on it. These bridges are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of Africa wherever it is possible to obtain 
reeds suitable for their construction. Apart 
from safety due to stress and weight, it is 
only possible for one person to cross at a time 
owing to the tremendous swing that the 
bridge takes—ROBERT DYKES. 


YOU’ RE OVER THE BRIDGE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE SOLD 


ORD LANSDOWNE has sold 
Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, 
his agents in the matter being Messrs. 
Wm. Grogan and Boyd. The price 
is in the neighbourhood of £750,000. 
The mansion stands in grounds of 

approximately 3 acres, and forms the other 
section of the rectangle comprised in the site 
and grounds of Devonshire House, that is to 
say, the space enclosed by Piccadilly, Berkeley 
Street, Berkeley Square and Stratton Street 
and its continuation. 

The mansion, which has been for some 
time in the occupation of Mr. Gordon Selfridge, 
has been the subject of countless references 
in CountTRY LiFe, and it is dealt with at great 
length in Vol. 1 of The Architecture of Robert 
and James Adam (Country LiFe), by Mr. 
Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.1.B.A. It is understood 
that the purchaser was represented by Messrs. 
Duncan B. Gray and Partners. Development 
of the site is expected to follow at an early 
date. 

Seeing that the owner of a large landed 
property near one of our great centres has 
recently found that the existence of a town- 
planning scheme affected part of his land 
and the fact considerably complicated the pre- 
parations for a sale of the estate, it may be use- 
ful to point out that at the present time there are, 
roundly, 700 such schemes in a well advanced 
stage, covering 3,728,097 acres, and promoted 
by 430 local authorities. 

The Greater London Committee recently 
formed under the chairmanship of Sir Banister 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A.; deals with 2,000 square 
miles, comprising land within a_ twenty-five 
miles’ radius of Charing Cross, the whole of 
Middlesex, nearly all Surrey, part of Kent, 
Herts and Essex, and a small portion of Bucks. 
Under the Town Planning Act, 1925, already- 
developed areas which have special architectural, 
historic or artistic interest attaching to them 
may become the subject of a town-planning 
scheme, and their future be controlled as 
regards prescribing the space about buildings, 
limiting the number of buildings to be erected, 
or prescribing the height or character of 
buildings. The first use made of this power 
was exercised by the Oxford City Council, 
who dealt with the University portion of their 
city and preserved the Colleges from spoliation. 

A town-planning authority may schedule 
not only a particular tree but a group of trees 
on any land within the area of the scheme. 
Any tree so scheduled can only be felled 
with the expressed consent of the authority 
or in case of emergency. Any infringement 
is an offence, but an owner is given a right 
of appeal to Petty Sessions against a refusal 
of consent by the authority. The height 
limit, or alternatively the girth limit at a height 
of 5ft., are left to the discretion of the authority, 
but 3oft. and 2ft. 6ins. respectively are suggested 
as a minimum. The Council has to notify 
the owner and occupier of the land upon which 
the tree is growing upon registration. 

The effect of the Act, excellent as it is, 
may be serious to some landowners, and _ all 
possible information should be _ obtained 
promptly by any whose lands are within a 
scheduled area. 


LARGE ACREAGES FOR AUCTION. 


N addition to the many landed estates 

mentioned a week ago as being about 

to come under the hammer of Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, the following may be 
noted: The extensive Compton Bassett 
and Down Ampney estates of 8,850 acres, on 
the Gloucestershire and Wiltshire border, 
including four villages and twenty-eight farms ; 
Russley Park, 114 acres, on the Wiltshire 
Downs near Lambourn, for the War Office, 
with the residence and a stud farm, with 
accommodation for seventy horses; Kininvie 
and Lesmurdie of 3,752 acres in Banff, with 
the old house, and salmon and trout fishing ; 
Ashcombe, near Dawlish, 1,850 acres, including 
nine dairy and stock holdings, and 400 acres 
of woods and plantations ; Colliston, 680 acres, 
in Angus, with four farms and five smaller 
holdings ; Woodlands Park, between Oxshott, 
Leatherhead and Stoke D’Abernon, 580 acres, 
the mansion and a large area ripe for develop- 
ment; Avening Court estate, 543 acres, 
between Cheltenham and Bath, for Mr. F. C. 
Minoprio, with the historical manor house 
and a dower house; the estate of Overtoun, 
1,084 acres, fourteen miles from Glasgow, 
including the principal residence, three dairy 





farms and valuable feuing land; Wootton 
House, Wootton St. Lawrence, near Basing- 
stoke, for Major J. K. Carlton Cross ; Lickey 
Grange, Bromsgrove, 80 acres on the Lickey 
Hills, for Sir Herbert Austin; Middlethorpe 
Lodge, Dringhouses, 60 acres, two miles from 
York, for Lady Grant Dawson; Colwood, 
Warninglid, 90 acres and a private cricket 
ground ; Rogerthorpe Manor, a Tudor manor 
house, five miles from Pontefract; Wenvoe 
Castle, Cardiff, 20 acres; MHacketty Way, 
Porlock, on the Somerset coast; Coombe 
Leigh, Kingston, adjoining Richmond Park ; 
Westwood, Windlesham, near Sunningdale 
golf links, 21 acres ; The Arches and Thatched 
Holm, two riverside residences at Wargrave- 
on-Thames, and building sites, in all over 
12 acres ; Tanrego, St. Mawes, on the Cornish 
coast, near Falmouth ; Moorhill, Southampton, 
27 acres, for Sir Theodore Chambers; Tor- 
mead, Northwood, for the executors of the 
late Mrs. M. A. Fitton; Leighton Manor, 
Cowden, an old residence, ten miles from 
Tunbridge Wells; Luesdon House, near 
Ashburton; The Hollies, Boxmoor; Land- 
thorne Hatch, Seale; Athena, High Cross, 
Ware; Quarryfield, on the front at Seaview 
in the Isle of Wight; The Grange, an old 
rectory dating from Jacobean days, and 
Cotswold House, both at Langford, on the 
Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire border. 


LORD LAMBOURNE’S SALES. 


E hear that Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons 

are instructed by the executors of the 
late Lord Lambourne to offer the contents of 
his Essex residence, Bishop’s Hall, Lambourne 
End, near Romford, on the premises, on 
Wednesday, May rst, and the 2nd and 3rd, and 
following days; also to sell the contents 
of the London residence, No. 5, Audley 
Square, on Tuesday, May 14th, and following 
days. The firm is to offer, at the Mart on 
May 13th, building land adjoining Turnours 
Hall and Pettits Hall at Chigwell; and at 
Harlow on May 11th, property at Harlow and 
Matching, known as Feltimores Farm, Moor 
Hall Farm and Shetlocks Farm, and building 
land, in all 535 acres; and, at an early date, 
Gaynes Park, Upminster, 400 acres, with 
over three miles of road frontage, with the 
mansion Gaynes Park, and four smaller resi- 
dences. 


3,500 ACRE HAMPSHIRE SALE. 


MAJOR PHIPPS FOSTER’S executors have 
si sold Longwood, a modern house in the 
Elizabethan style, with 3,500 acres, five miles 
from Winchester, through the agency of 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. It was designed 
by Mr. Devey, and erected in the year 1880. 
It is a grand sporting property, and, of course, 
will be retained in private occupation. 

In connection with the coming sale, by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., on behalf of 
Colonel the Hon. Guy Wilson of Arkendale, 
of about 22,000 acres of Yorkshire grouse moors 
(announced a week ago in the Estate page 
of Country LIFE), we may add that the 
enclosed lands of the Hurst estate extend 
to 1,118 acres, and the moor to 1,824 acres. 
The enclosed lands of the Fell-End estate 
extend to about 349 acres, and the moor to 
about 268 acres. The rent roll of the estates, 
including lord rents, but exclusive of the 
shooting lodge (Scar House), agent’s residence 
(Eskeleth) and the value of the shootings, is : 
Arkengarthdale estate, £2,563; Hope estate, 
£600; New-Forest estate, £744; Hurst 
estate, £759; Fell-End estate, £129; a total 
of £4,795. The estate farms are let to old 
tenants, at practically old-time rentals, and 
the buildings are in a good state of repair. 
There is an excellent shooting lodge (Scar 
House) in Arkengarthdale. The whole is 
in a sheltered situation 1,0o00ft. above sea 
level, and approached by main roads from 
Richmond, Barnard Castle and Leyburn railway 
stations. The shooting is within easy reach of 
Scar House. There are several miles of trout 
fishing. The following was the bag for season 
1927: Grouse, 5,688 brace; pheasants, 
14 brace; partridges, 25 brace; snipe, 
121 ‘brace; woodcock, 8 brace; wildfowl, 
7 brace; and blackgame, 6 brace. From 
3,000 to 4,000 couple of rabbits are killed each 
year. There are six separate days first time 
over, plus two half-days as well, also some 
three or four odd days for two guns. The 
moors are well supplied with butts. 





Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., cting 
in conjunction with Messrs. Dreweatt, Wy Atson 
and Barton, have been instructed to d pose 
of the Marlston House estate, Hern, <age, 
north of Newbury. The modern Elizai than 
house is of brick with stone dressing, «\.oins, 
and mullioned and transomed window. and 
occupies the site of an older house and com: ands 
magnificent views. The house is surrcinded 
by gardens and grounds falling down to «ichly 
timbered parkland, while the estate ©. :ends 
to 1,000 acres, of which 176 acres are woo: ands. 
The house is lighted by electricity, a: was 
erected in 1896. 


ALDWORTH: TENNYSON’S HOE, 


"TENNYSON lived at Aldworth, «hich 
Messrs. Stuart Hepburn and Co. ration 
among their recent sales, the transactior. being 
under instructions from the Maharaja G: «kwar 
of Baroda. Aldworth, Haslemere, as the home 
of the late Lord Tennyson, was visit-d by 
the most noted men of his period. Mr John 
Elphinstone, who has acquired this property, 
does not wish to deprive the public cutirely 
of the enjoyment of the grounds, but he finds 
a tendency with a certain seciion of the public 
to abuse this privilege, and it is therefore 
proposed, in future, to allow inspection by 
permit previously obtained in writing. and, 
in particular, not to allow motor cars to con- 
gregate on the terrace or in the drive. 


NUTHALL TEMPLE: DEMOLITION, 


[IN Country LIFE Estate Market page of 

September 17th, 1927, we announced 
that, with 650 acres, Nuthall Temple had 
been sold, the owner retaining about 650 acres. 
When “well furnished with fine examples 
of Georgian work, Chippendale and other 
masters, Nuthall Temple, three or four miles 
from the centre of Nottingham,” was “ to be 
let on lease for any term not exceeding twenty- 
one years, with shooting over 1,200 acres, 
of which 125 acres are woods,” the agents 
were Messrs. Walker, Walton and Hanson. 
That firm effected the sale, and the buyer’s 
agents were Messrs. Clark and Manfield. 
On April 28th and May sth, 1923, illustrated 
special articles in Country LiFe presented 
the principal facts about the property and 
explained its relation to Mereworth, a Kentish 
creation. We avoid the use of the term 
“architecture ” in writing of these structures, 
for the writer on Nuthall Temple expressly 
says they ‘lacked only one thing—Architec- 
ture. They were Palladio.” ; 

Mereworth was finished in 1723, and in 
1728-30 Campbell built a similar villa, 1 copy 
of Villa Capra, Vicenza, at Chiswick, for 
Lord Burlington. Nuthall Temple was begun 
in 1754 for Sir Charles Sedley by T. Wright, 
probably the architect son of the bric.layer 
of the Chiswick building; if so, i was 
Stephen Wright, who succeeded . F!'tcrott 
at Hampton Court. Whoever he wes, he 
applied principles which Adam and Rich: dson 
were to popularise. 

The Octagon Hall of Nuthall ‘imple 


represents the high-water mark of coco 


in England, its plasterwork medallic 5 of 
ZEsop’s Fables are by a foreign cra! man. 
It was residentially the most comfort: ¢ of 


the four Palladian villas in England, an has 
the prettiest gardens. The Nuthall |  ster- 
work is infinitely finer than the sam type 
of design in the library of Christ ( urch 
done in 1761 by, perhaps, the same ists. 
Just about the same time comparable p ter- 
work was finished at the Royal Fort, Glou: ster, 
at Hagley (by Vassalli), and at Powc. nam 
Castle. It has extreme delicacy and i: nite 
variety. For an idea of the whole ef! | of 
Nuthall Temple and its wealth of art we ust 
refer to the two articles above mentione 
Nuthall Temple is to come into the 
hands of the “ housebreakers” in spi’ of 
the efforts of several well known peor. t 
save it. Its plasterwork is to be sold in ots 
for removal, as are also the beautiful 4 am 
fireplaces, doorways, cabinets and ‘het 
fittings. It was offered by auction with 300 
acres in 1927, but no one has been found 
to purchase it as a residence. Messrs. Perry 
and Phillips are to hold a sale of the favric 
in conjunction with Messrs. Clark and Mantield 
about the middle of May. The parkiands 
and gardens will be offered by auction probably 
next month. ARBITER. 
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KING’S HEAD HOUSE— I. 
BEACONSFIELD 


OF THE AND ITS REPAIR AND ALTERATION BY 


XVITITH CENTURY 


—— 
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("SA HERE probably still exist, in our small country towns, 
? scores of houses that have a history running back to 
three, four or even five hundred years ago. These 
. houses have, in the course of time, been reconstructed, 
+ enlarged or altered without much regard to any very 
dei nite architectural plan, nor with any great thought for 
th « original character. Some have fared worse than others, 
an consequently have lost nearly all trace of their story. 
Ot ers have been more fortunate; and to the latter category 
m: be assigned King’s Head House, Beaconsfield. 

The old wide main street of Beaconsfield is familiar to 
ev vy motorist who proceeds along the main London-Oxford 
ro’ . The pleasant red brick fronts of the houses proclaim 
th r origin, and the whole street, as it may be seen to-day, 
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Copyright. THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE AFTER REPAIR AND ALTERATION. 


ditiers probably but little from its appearance in the times of 
the stage coach. There was, however, one peculiarity of this 
village street of those days that has largely disappeared—that 
is, the numerous coaching inns and stablings that a century ago 
must have represented the staple industry of the place. It was 
the first stage out of London, and, as such, Beaconsfield contained 
a yreat number of hostelries of various quality, most of which 
have now vanished. 

King’s Head House in those days was a coaching inn, as 
its present name proclaims. Originally a late sixteenth-century 
0a :-framed house, added to in the last years of the seventeenth 
ce.tury (when it appears to have been known as Essex House), 
it was re-fronted, much enlarged, and converted into an inn, 
pi bably in the year 1713, that date being legible on a lead 
Ta 1-water head on the front of the house (the architectural 
ch racter of the front certainly agrees with that date). 
A erations of a minor sort were made in the later Georgian 
er , a delightful entrance hall having been formed about the 
tie of Trafalgar. Fortunately, the greater portion of the 
or sinal oak-framed house was allowed to remain when the 
© cen Anne front was built, so that the house still retains a 
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mass of oak timbering, much of which is concealed in the walls 
or above the ceilings. When the coaching days came to an 
end, The King’s Head was abandoned as an inn. It was then 
divided into three distinct houses; but the centre house, the 
original sixteenth-century structure, has retained the name 
of its palmy days. 

The most remarkable feature of this reconstruction is to 
be seen in the manner in which the builders of 1713 proceeded 
to re-front the structure. The original front was probably 
half-timbered and projected at the level of the first-floor joists 
over the wall of the ground floor, as many houses still do in 
Beaconsfield to-day. The builders proceeded to erect a new 
ground floor wall, in front of that already in existence, so as 
to take the weight of the projecting joists. When this was 
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completed, they re-built the wall of the first floor and took it 
up so as to form a solid parapet ; and finally removed the original 
ground-floor wall. 

The fenestration of the new front appears to have been 
carried out on an entirely symmetrical plan with utter disregard 
to the then existing timbering and party walls. The results 
were strange. Thus, the present front door could not, on account 
of the presence of a chimney stack, be set symmetrically. In 
the present drawing-room the main ceiling beam is supported 
by the architrave of a window. On the first floor a huge 
beam was found to terminate over the centre of a window. 
To obviate this fault, a complicated method of splicing the 
beam and carrying it on to a new heavy oak lintel was 
adopted. Another window, since it would cut through some 
main timbers, could not be pierced, for reasons of safety. This 
may be seen as a half-window with an ornamental sundial 
concealing the oak timbering, in the photograph of the front 
of the house. But the builders were conservative, and the two 
huge chimney stacks of the sixteenth century were preserved 
entire, in addition to every scrap of old work that could be 
made to serve. 
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It was, therefore, a really pro 


mis- 


ing old structure that was taken jp 


hand, first (about nine years <; 
Captain P. D. Acland, and lat; 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. de Wattevil! 
present owner), with a view to ada 
the old house to modern needs. | 
latter called in Mr. P. J. B. Ha 
and the work already begun o 
house was completed in a som 
thorough fashion. 

Two courses of action then la) 
to the architect: either to go b 
the original Late Tudor oak and 
style, or to accept the Queen An 
Georgian additions and to wor! 
that basis. The choice was dete 
by the furniture which the hou 
to contain. Both Colonel and \ 
Watteville had inherited some 
Louis XV and XVI pieces, in a: 
to a very few, but first-class, p 
older oak. It was thought best, 
fore, to restore and complete in th 
style all the features of the hors 
the ground floor and some on th 
floor, while retaining and unco 
whatever was possible of the 
ancient structure in the greate 
of the first floor and in the attic 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


particular the fine oak-framed attics 
to be converted into a studio. I 
respect the architect was fortunat 
the roof timbers were found to be 1 
all uncovered as the result of Ca 
Acland’s earlier work on the hous: . 
The result is very pleasing. E 
in the studio, where the sixteenth-c« 
oak timbering is overwhelming 
claims, no attempt has been m: 
restore, to decorate or to furnish st 
according to ‘‘ period styles.” | 
thing has been left to fuse to; 
within limits of form and colour. 
was essential, since the pictures 
hung in the rooms included some st: 
oils, chiefly landscape, by the late ¢ 
Calthrop. So the drawing-room is 
rated in white and buff, the flo 
covered with Bokhara rugs, whil 
furniture is Louis XV or Chippe! 
The dining-room, facing north, is 
in light primrose with Kazak rugs 
furniture includes a very fine spe< 
of a seventeenth-century tridar.. 


Cromwellian table and a heavy Vene:« 


mirror. 
In a second article some ac« 
will be given of other features 0! 


interior, and of the delightful ga“ 


that has been formed at the back oi 
house. 
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